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ANNIES PANTOMIME DKEAM. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE CAT-o'-NINE-TAILS AND THE BLACK BEETLE. 

NNIE was to go to a pantomime in the 
afternoon. 

The house in which she lived was 
situated a short distance from town. It had a 
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small garden to it divided by a low hedge into a 
flower garden and a kitchen garden, and in the 
middle of the latter was situated a large well 

This well was a favourite spot of Annies, and 
notwithstanding the state of excitement in which 
the little girl was, owing to the expectation of this 
great treat, for she had never been to a theatre 
before in her life, to the well Annie went for her 
usual amusement this morning. 

It was -not cold for the middle of February, 
though there was a little snow lying on the ground 
still unmelted. The sun was shining, and a few of 
the shrubs gave token of coming spring verdure. 

Annie ran through the flower garden, now com- 
pletely desolate, with the exception of a few cro- 
cuses. The poor things had struggled into early 
bloom, and looked as if they felt the mistake they 
had made in coming into a cold and wintry world 
before the bright sunshine had warmed the keen 
air of the spring-time. 

Annie did not take much notice of the flowers, 
but went on till she came to the well, and then 
standing by the margin and carefully placing her 
hands on the wall to prevent herself falling down, 
she stood staring into the dark depths. 
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" What a funny black-looking place it is down 
there/' she said, talking to herself as young people 
will do. "I can fancy I see all sorts of things 
moving about in it. How deep is it, I wonder ? 
and how much water is there ? Perhaps there isn't 
any water, and maybe there is ever so much. I 
wish that silly bucket could only speak. He 
would "be able to tell me all about it, for I dare say 
he has been down to the bottom many a time." 

Here she noticed a black beetle crawling up the 
side of the well. 

" You ought to be a water beetle, and yet you 
look Jike a commoft black beetle," she said, and 
stopped as if she expected the beetle to answer, 
but he wasn't thinking of her at all, and remained 
as dumb as a fish; and if you don't know how dumb 
that is, ask the next one you see at a fishmonger's 
shop or the aquarium, and we only hope you will 
get an answer, that's all. 

" I think it is only a black beetle. Oh, here is 
pussy, perhaps she will catch it if she likes 
beetles !" 

At that moment Annie's cat came bounding 
towards her, and she sang to the creature the fol- 
lowing song to a tune that was entirely her own 
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composition, and with a slight alteration in the 
original words of the old nursery rhyme : 

" Ding, dong, bell, * 
Pussy don't feel well. 
Who made her ill ? 
Wicked Utile Bill. 
What a naughty boy was that, 
To hurt poor little pussy cat 9 
Who never did him amj lvarm, 
But ate the mice in failures farm" 

" How are you, pussy V she said, stroking her 
little favourite. "Do you know I am going to see 
a real pantomime to-day, pussy? Only fancy that 
now." 

But here our little friend was interrupted, for 
a voice called " Annie ! Annie !" and she had to 
go in. 

The rest of the morning was spent over lessons 
hardly attended to by the excited child, and at last 
the time came, and Annie was dressed in a smart 
white frock with pink ribbons to it, and after a 
long drive in company with her dear mamma and 
her sister, she reached Drury Lane Theatre. 

The pantomime was like most others, based upon 
a fairy tale, and it had the usual amount of gro- 
tesque absurdity, sportive fancy, and beautiful 
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scenery in it. You, dear little readers, have, we 
hope, seen many such, and if not, be very good, and 
mamma and papa will take you next Christmas. 

As it was Annie's first visit to a theatre, every- 
thing was novel ; and it was no wonder her little 
mind was quite tired out before the piece was over. 
She nearly fell asleep during the drive home. 

After tea she was glad when nurse put her to 
bed. She soon fell fast asleep, but her brain was 
not at rest, and she rose and wandered into the 
garden, reached the well, and without the least 
difficulty jumped up and got into the bucket. 

" Please turn round," she said to the windlass. 

Strange to say it obliged her, which is more than 
•every windlass would have done ; but then this was 
•a good-natured windlass, and it wound her gently 
down all the way to the bottom. 

There was no water, and when she reached the 
bottom of the well she got out, took a step forward, 
xmd all seemed quite dark around her. 

She felt very cold and strange, and was quite at 
a loss to know where she was. She groped about 
with her hands, but felt nothing, and at last spoke 
aloud. " Where am I ?" she said ; " and how am 
I to get up the well again? I thought I should 
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have been drowned in all that cold water, thoqgh 
there wasn't any after all. Oh, oh ! how cold it 
is!" 

"You can come this way and warm yourself," 
said a little squeaky voice, which proceeded from a 
corner so dark that she could distinguish nothing 
in it. 

Annie under ordinary circumstances would have 
felt frightened at being alone in the dark, especially 
when a voice began to talk to her like this, but now, 
she could not tell why it was, there seemed nothing 
dreadful in it ; she answered quite naturally : 

"I will if I can find you;" and she began to move 
cautiously in the direction of the voice. 

Suddenly Annie felt a hand slipped into hers, 
and grasping it tightly, she was led along in total 
darkfaess until she entered a large cave <Jimly 
lighted by the eyes of an immense Cat which lay 
in one corner. This gigantic creature was four 
times bigger than a hippopotamus, and had nine 
long tails which it twisted up in the air and round 
about, cracking them occasionally with a noise like 
the explosion of a small pistol, and yet the little 
girl didn't feel a bit frightened. We are sure we 
should have been, but then Annie was very coura- 
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geous. She turned to her companion, whom she 
now saw to be a little old woman with a sharp face 
like a pair of nut-crackers, but a pleasant expression 
in the bright brown eyes, and almost a smile in the 
corners of the mouth. 

" Now warm yourself," said the old woman. 

" Where ?" asked Annie. 

"Where? Wherever you like," said the old 
woman. 

"But I don't see a fire." 

"A fire ! Hah ! ha ! ha !" said the old woman, 
laughing and pointing to the right eye of the Cat; 
" that's warm enough for anything. Much better 
than a fire." 

She went up to the Cat and blew as hard as 
she could into its right eye, which blazed quite 
fiercely and threw out sparks all over the place. 

Annie came near too when she saw the appear- 
ance of heat, and held her hands in front of the 
blazing eye. The Cat lay quite still, and seemed 
rather to enjoy the fun of the thing, and perhaps 
he did. Annie was not frightened, but she could 
not come very near because of the Cat's whiskers, 
which stood out round its enormous mouth like a 
set of iron skewers. 

2 
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" Poor puss," she said coaxingly, and motioning 
it to move its head a little. 

The nine-tailed Cat, or perhaps it should be 
called the Cat-of-nine-tails, for that is what it un- 
doubtedly was, obeyed, and then Annie came close 
to the blazing eye and was soon warmed through. 

" Ah, you like him," cried the old woman. " I 
call him my Cat-o'-nine-tails, because he makes 
you so warm." 

"Has he really got nine tails?" asked Annie in- 
nocently. 

"I hope so. There they are unless they are 
false, and there is no knowing about these sort of 
things nowadays," replied the old woman, grinning 
at her own joke, in which she behaved like many 
other people; "but if you don't believe me, go and 
count them for yourself." 

" I don't know what you mean, and I want to 
get home," answered Annie, beginning to cry, for 
the woman's wild laugh frightened her. 

"Now t don't do that, my dear, because there are 
lots of pretty things to see down here." 

" I want to get home," said Annie, still crying. 

" Perhaps she is hungry," thought the old wo- 
man, and she pulled out from her pocket a piece 
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of hardbake, and giving it to Annie, said, " Here, 
my dear, eat this. It is not much to look at, but 
it is very good to the taste, and you should have 
learnt by thi§ time never to judge things by their 
appearance." 

Annie took it, broke off a bit and eat it. 

The first taste she did not like at all, the 
second bit was pleasant, the third bit was nice, 
the fourth bit was delicious, the fifth bit was 
as nice as sugar, the sixth bit was better than 
toffy, the seventh bit beat sugar-candy, the 
eighth bit was better than anything she had ever 
tasted, the ninth bit was better than everything 
she had ever tasted all put together, but alas ! 
when it came to the tenth bit there was no 
more left. 

Annie had ceased crying by the time the hard- 
bake was finished. She felt refreshed and warm, 
and began to look about her. 

The place in which she stood looked like a 
large cavern. The walls were black and the roof 
was so high up that she could not see what colour 
it was or what it was like. There was no light 
in the place save that which came from the Cat's 
eyes. The floor was composed of large lumps of 
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black stuff like coal. There was no furniture of 
any sort. 

While the child was making these observations 
the old woman stood looking at her attentively. 
Presently she gave a little start and said : 

"Don't go to sleep, dear. I'll find something 
to amuse you." Thereupon she whistled three 
times and then sat down on one of the Cat's 
paws, which was about as thick as the trunk of a 
poplar tree, and covered with hair strong and 
coarse as if it were made of wire, or at least 
hog's bristles. 

" Sit down," she said, and Annie obeyed her, 
though she thought it very much like sitting, 
on a scrubbing-brush, and so it was. 

Then there was a sound of music. A band 
struck up outside the room and played a tune 
something like a sailor's hornpipe. After the 
first few bars, a noise as of rapid footsteps was 
heard, and a figure entered the cavern in the 
regular movements of a double shuffle. 

Annie could not quite make out what the 
new arrival was until he had been twice round 
the room, and then she saw that the dancer was 
a big Black Beetle. He was dressed like a 
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sailor, that is, he had on a striped linen shirt 
and trousers and a straw hat. The latter he 
took off and waved gracefully towards the 
spectators. Then he proceeded with his danc- 
ing. He stood on his hind legs and twisted his 
middle ones behind him. His front legs he 
used as hands, and folded them over his hat on 
his breast. He danced beautifully. First, he 
circled round the room in the double shuffle, and 
then he did the frog step and the rope step, and 
all the steps, going as fast as possible, and twirl- 
ing his legs about as if he had no joints in them 
at all, and perhaps he hadn't any, or he might 
have left them outside. 

At length the music ceased, and he came 
and knelt down before the old woman and 
Annie, and said in a husky voice, for he had a 
bad cold, poor fellow, and sniffed from time to 
time at a bottle of Dr. Dunbar's Alkaram, which 
he carried in his left hand for the purpose. 

" How do do, Mother Spindle Shanks ? Who 
is your friend ?" 

" She ain't a friend, and I ain't Spindle Shanks; 
Spindle Shanks yourself, old kitchen-ranger !" 

"Don't now, mother. You know I've given 
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up that business since they tried to poison me 
along with the crickets and cockroaches. I've 
taken to dancing and do nothing else." 

" But you cant dance in beetle-crushers," said 
the old woman. Thereupon the Beetle jumped up 
and turned three side summersaults, twisting his 
hind legs round in the old woman's face. 

" Call those beetle-crushers ! I should like to 
crush you. But I cant wait. I must go and 
tell the King you've got a visitor." 

And then the music struck up again ; and 
away went the Black Beetle doing the double 
shuffle out of the cavern into the wall, as it ap- 
peared to Annie, for she could not see any door 
or hole. 

" Ah 1" said she when he was gone, " That 
was a beetle. I know it was." 

" Who said it wasn't?" replied the old woman. 

"I know more about beetles than you do. 
Yes, I know something about an ordinary beetle." 

" Do you though ? What is it ?" 

" There icas an old person named Sam, 
And a beetle got into his jam, 
When he said, * You come out, 1 
It replied with a slwut, 
' I think Tm as well where I am.' " 
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" Did the Beetle really say that ?" 

" Yes," replied Annie, laughing. 

"Oh, very well, I think he was wise. Now 
let us look at something else." So saying she 
whistled four times. 

There was a buzzing noise heard, and in came 
u Cockchafer. He was not altogether flying, but 
he was using his wings to help him along. 
His brown wing-cases were stretched upwards, 
-and he had a piece of cotton run through him, 
which you may think very uncomfortable, but 
he rather seemed to enjoy it ; and there really is 
no accounting for taste, as the old woman said 
when she eat the mouldy marmalade. He was 
not alone. Like most tumblers and celebrated 
singers he could not perform by himself. His 
companion was a monstrous green Grasshopper, 
u real Locust. 

The Grasshopper hopped into the middle 
of the room and stood on its head. Then 
the Cockchafer buzzed up near it and fastened 
the cotton to one of his companion's long jum- 
pers. The Grasshopper held it out in the air, 
and the Cockchafer drew himself up to some 
distance from the ground and began twist- 
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ing himself round on the string, and buzzing 
and humming as if he was really enjoying him- 
self, and perhaps he was. When this perform- 
ance was over the two insects came to the old 
woman's feet, and bowed most respectfully. 

" How do do, Mother Busy-body ?" said the 
Cockchafer. 

" I ain't Mother Busy-body. You're a busy- 
body yourself." 

"So I am a buzzy-body. Funny as ever, 
mother," returned the Cockchafer, humming to 
himself with satisfaction. 

" How do do, Mother Ballet-dancer ?" said the 
Grasshopper. 

"I ain't a Mother Ballet-dancer, you rude 
thing. You're a Grasshopper, a dancer yourself." 

"So I am, mother," replied the Grasshopper, 
hopping away in such a high state of glee that he 
hopped inside out and stood looking at himself in 
a looking-glass, which his companion, the Cock- 
chafer, produced for his use. 

"Whose your friend?" asked the Cockchafer, 
pointing a skinny finger at Annie. 

" She ain't a friend. She is only a visitor, and 
you ought to be civil to her." 
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"So J will, so I will." 

" Don't you believe him," said the Grasshopper, 
who had hopped himself outside in again ; " he i* 
called a Cockchafer, but in reality he is a hum- 

bug." 

" Um ! urn ! um 1" went the Cockchafer, whick 
was his way of laughing, so he could not help it. 
" If I'm a humbug I know I don't chirrup/' 

" Ah ! that is because of my good-tempered dis- 
position," replied the Grasshopper. " I can always 
cheer up whenever I like." 

The Cockchafer was obliged to laugh again, so- 
did the old woman, so did Annie. 

" Well, I must go to tell the King," said the 
Cockchafer, buzzing off at the top of his wings. 

" And so must I," said the Grasshopper, jumping 
off as if he was made of whalebone, and very likely 
he was. 

" I think I like the Cockchafer better than 
the Beetle," said Annie, when they were gone ; 
" but they seem in a great hurry to tell the King." 

" Why," asked the old woman, "do you like the 
Cockchafer?" 

"He was more lively and understood his busi- 
ness better." 
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"You mustn't tell the Beetle so, or he will be 
very angry and look so black that he'll quite 
frighten you." 

" Nonsense." 

" Do you know anything about the Cockchafer?" 

" Oh yes, but it is not good. I made it up out 
of an old nursery rhyme. Listen," and she held 
up 'a little finger. 

" Hide a CockeJiafer, 
With a saddle of paper, 
To see an old lady cutting a caper. 
With rings in Iter ears, 
And a ring through her nose, 
She will look like a piggy 
Wherever she goes" 

" I don't like that as well as the rhyme about 
the Beetle." 

" I didn't think you would," answered Annie. 

" Now we'll have some one else and the old 
woman whistled five times. 

Instead of a fresh performer, however, the 
Beetle made his appearance again. He had 
changed his costume, left his hat behind him, and 
looked as wicked as ever a beetle looked. He 
^^was not dancing this time. He had picked up his' 
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joints on the way, and was obliged to move slowly 
and steadily to keep his balance on two legs. He 
stood looking at Annie, with his moustaches drawn 
down over his mouth, and his eyes fixed upon her as 
if he took her for a pot of raspberry jam. He threw 
himself backwards, doing the Roman fall to keep 
his balance, for he was accustomed to six legs. 

" It must be almost as difficult for a beetle to 
walk on two legs as for a pussy cat to walk on one," 
thought Annie; and she laughed aloud at the idea 
of a pussy walking on one leg. 

The Beetle thought she was laughing at him, 
and grew blacker than ever — you would have 
thought he had just been paying a visit to Day and 
Martin's blacking manufactory. He frowned till 
his eyes nearly met. He had no eyebrows. He'd 
singed them all off long ago by the kitchen fire. 
Then he held out an envelope which he had carried 
under his arm and gave it to Annie with a low bow. 

" What is it ?" asked the old woman. 

Annie opened it and looked at the strange 
characters traced upon it. The writing was for all 
the world like the pot-hooks and hangers she had 
been doing that morning, and she was afraid it 
might be another copy for her, but it wasn't. 
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Mixed with them were figures which she could not 
make out one bit; and you could not have done sa 
either. 

" I can't read it," she said, showing it to her 
companion. 

" Show a light here," said the old woman, lay- 
ing hold of the Cat's ear and turning his head round 
until the left eye shed its rays upon the paper. 

" This is an invitation from the King," said the 
old woman when she had examined it. " I can't 
read it, but that is no consequence- Kings are 
not expected to write plainly." 

iC The King !" said Annie, alarmed. "I never saw 
a king in my life, except one in a pantomime, and 
that wasn't a real king, you know." 

u You must go nevertheless." 

" I won't go !" 

" But you shall ! Do you know I think you are 
rather an obstinate little girl, which isn't right." 

And so speaking the old woman got up, and 
Annie got up too. 

" Now off with you," said the old woman to the 
Beetle. 

He at once threw away his joints and danced 
off as quickly as ever. 

V 

i 
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" Good-bye — take care of yourself," she said to 
Annie. 

" But I won't go !" replied she, clinging to her 
dress in a frightened attitude. " At any rate not 
alone, please." 

" Off you go," cried the old woman ; and taking 
Annie with one hand on her neck and the other 
on her waist, she pushed her forward, as Annie 
thought, against the wall ; but instead of meeting 
with any wall she went right on, running as fast as 
•ever she could straight forward to prevent herself 
falling until she stopped for want of breath. 
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WITH KING COLE. 

HEN Annie recovered herself she found 
the Black Beetle waiting for her in a re- 
spectful attitude. 
She looked about her, and saw a railway line a 
little way off on which were standing two or three 
carriages and a steam engine. She did not know 
which way to go, and was rather inclined to turn 
back, when the Beetle with a very polite bow said : ' 
" As you don't seem to know your way, perhaps 
you will let me conduct you/' 

" With pleasure," replied Annie. The Beetle 
spoke so much like a gentleman that she qould not 
refuse his proffered assistance, besides, she began 
to feel lonely, and one must have company if only 
a Beetle's. 
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" Come along, then," said the Beetle ; " pray 
take my arm." 

Annie laughed aloud. 

" That is not an arm," she said, pointing to the 
limb the Beetle offered her ; " it is a leg." 

" My dear madam, you are mistaken, I assure 
you. Like all your race you think you know 
everything about us small creatures, but you 
don't, and you never will. This is an arm, and 
a very proper arm too. , I make much more use of 
it than you can of yours. Look," and he twisted 
the limb round and passed it neai'ly all over his 
body. " You could not do that now, could you V 

" Not quite," said Annie. 

" Are you satisfied that it is an arm V 

" Oh yes, perfectly, if you say so," said Annie, 
getting frightened, for the Beetle was growing 
very black again. 

She made a mistake, however, in attributing 
this to his temper. It was partly a habit of his, 
and partly the reflection of the railway carriages 
which they were now approaching. 

" Now, madam, will you get in?" said the ; 
Beetle, holding the door of one of the carriages 
open for her. 
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Annie accepted the offer, got up the steps with 
her companion's assistance, and seated herself on a 
velvet cushion. The Beetle then followed her and 
sat down opposite. The engine whistled and off 
went the train at a very great speed. 

The little girl occupied herself with examining 
the carriage and looking out of the window. She 
was seated on a red velvet cushion, almost new. 
The whole of the carriage was lined and padded 
with the same material, except the roof, which 
was painted with dark colours, and imitated a 
•cloudy sky. Everything was obscure at first, 
because there seemed to be no light in the sky 
beyond a dusky glimmer ; but as the train flew 
on it grew lighter, until all became clear as noon- 
day. 

The view from the windows was limited. The 
train seemed flying over a smooth black plain, 
with here and there a hollow or a lumpy break in 
the ground. Sometimes there were high walls of 
a black coally-looking stuff, between which they 
passed in total darkness. Sometimes these walls 
were farther off, and sometimes they went through 
tunnels of the same appearance. Black, black, 
black, everywhere she looked out on until the 
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Beetle almost seemed to grow white by way of 
-contrast. 

At length the train began to slacken its speed, 
and then Annie thought she would try and find 
out something from her companion. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Beetle," she said, " but 
would you have the goodness to tell me how far 
■we are going ?" 

" We are going to the King," replied the Beetle. 

" Yes, I know that ; but how far is it V\ 

" How far ! I don't know what you mean," 
•said the Beetle. 

And very likely he did not, though he could 
iiardly be called as dull as a Beetle. 

"How curious," she said to herself, "that he 
•dose not know what I mean. Perhaps he must 
tell me. Ill ask him something about himself, 
And see what he says." 

"Are you a regular Black Beetle?" she said 
aloud, not quite knowing how to begin. 

" I say so, but my wife says I'm not. I keep 
late hours sometimes ; but then my habits of life 
are nocturnal." 

" I don't mean that. I mean are you a real 
Black Beetle ?" 
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" Do I look like a sham one, little madam V 

" Oh, you won't understand rae," said Annie* 
getting provoked. " I mean are you one of the 
Beetles I see in the kitchen ?" 

" How can I tell what you mean ? Really, your 
questions are too much for me," said the Beetle 
with a sigh, and wiping his forehead with a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" Pray don't let me make you unhappy/' said 
Annie. 

" I'm only a little perplexed," he replied, " and 
that is very likely because I am hungry." 

" Hungry — what do you eat? Plum-pudding V 

The Beetle shrugged his shoulders. 

" Do you eat plum-pudding ?" he asked, with a 
look of horror. 

" Oh yes ; it is so nice !" 

" Nice — alas ! alas ! I had three brothers, and 
they were all cut into two slices, and boiled in a 
plum-pudding instead of plums." 

" How very disagreeable !" 

" Yes, it was very disagreeable for them," replied 
the Beetle. 

" I'll never eat another plum-pudding as long as 
I live," said Annie. 
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"Do you like jam?" 
"Oh yes." 

" Well, so do I. • I often eat jam." 

" And what do you drink ? Beer ?" For Annie 
once remembered catching a lot of black beetles in 
a saucer of beer. 

"Beer !" exclaimed the Beetle, almost jumping 
up from his seat in disgust. "Don't you know 
what beer is made of?" 

" No," said Annie, and she spoke the truth. 
" What?" 

" Black beetles/' said he. 

" And what else ?" said she. 

" Water," said he. 

" Oh ! what nonsense 1" laughed she. 

" I wish it were nonsense. My aunt and uncle 
and four cousins were boiled down three weeks 

ago, and put in the beer at Messrs. . I 

mustn't tell you trade secrets ; but that's why I 
don't drink beer. We insects leave cannibalism to 
our superiors, such as your race." 

"But suppose you were shipwrecked and had 
nothing else to eat. What would you do then V 9 
asked Annie. 

"Then I should face Death, and conquer him 

X— <L 
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rather than eat my brother/' replied the Black 
Beetle solemnly. 

" But are you sure that is how beer is made ?" 

" Quite sure." 

" Then it is very nasty," said Annie. " I'll never 
drink beer again." 

" No, madam. I'm a teetotaller, and only drink 
syrups. Bread and jam is my favourite dish ; only 
even in that I sometimes find stewed ants, flies, 
and, by way of variety, caterpillars. " 

" Is that true ?" said Annie incredulously. 

" 111 take my oath to it," replied the Beetle ; 
" but you can ask them if you don't believe me." 

" Then I'll never eat jam again," said Annie. 

" If you do, mind you buy it in the China- 
covered packages." 

"Why?" 

" Because," replied the Beetle, " when used they 
form most valuable articles of domestic use, and 
if you don't believe me, look at the advertise- 
ments." 

"Is that true?" asked Annie. 

" Yes, madam, and now here we are," said the 
Beetle, throwing open the door of the carriage and 
helping her to descend. 
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While amused talking to , the Beetle, Annie 
had not noticed that the train had come to a 
standstill before a kind of shed cut in the black 
wall which seemed to be everywhere before her. 

She now got down, and found herself in a most 
curious place. Just before her was a large struc- 
ture made of some black substance that on close 
examination looked so much like coal that she 
exclaimed : 

" It is'allcoal!" 

" You are quite correct," replied her companion, 
who had tucked his middle legs behind him and 
taken possession of his joints again to enable him 
to walk slowly and solemnly. 

Annie looked round. There were numbers of 
other buildings to be seen/ much of the same 
material ; but this one was the largest of them all. 
The ground on which they were built was black, 
and strewn with large lumps, so that she had 
great difficulty in getting along. Some blocks 
were so big that she had to go round them or 
creep under them. She looked up, expecting to 
see the blue sky; but instead of that at a great 
height there was a roof of black coal, broken into a 
thousand fantastic blocks and looking like the 
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fretted ceiling of an oriental palace. The whole 
place was lighted in some extraordinary way quite 
beyond Annie's comprehension. It was bright 
daylight, but where the sun was that gave it she 
could not imagine. 

She did not see any one; but her time for 
observation was short. The Beetle hurried her on 
into the big house she had just seen, and at the 
extremity of a long dark passage they came into a 
brilliantly lighted hall. 

The scene before Annie was curious in the 
extreme. The hall was illuminated by jets of gas 
rushing out from iron plates screwed into the 
sides of the room. The supply seemed to come 
from the walls themselves, and the brilliant light 
the flames gave was reflected from the radiant 
surface of the walls which were made entirely of 
slabs of highly-polished coal. The whole of the 
sides of the room looked more like black looking- 
glasses than anything else, and the brilliance of the 
place was absolutely unrivalled. 

The roof was adorned with hanging needles of 
coal, and locked bright as day. 

There were a great many occupants of the room, 
^^rt Annie's attention was principally engrossed by 
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the group seated od a raised platform at the upper 
«nd of it. 

In the centre of them was a venerable-looking 
personage, with a crown of bright steel on the top 
of his snowy locks. He was all black and shiny- 
like a coal. His legs and arms looked as if they 
were made of bits of coal fastened together with 
bent pins, and perhaps they were. His eyes were 
bright, and of a lustrous black colour. The only 
thing that relieved his sombre appearance at all, 
was the white hair and whiskers, and the long 
tunic he wore, which looked for all the world like 
a dressing-gown, and very likely it was one. This 
garment was coloured bright scarlet, and fastened v 
round the waist with an azuline blue sash. His 
feet had no boots and looked like bath pipes. The 
Monarch — for he was every inch a king — held in 
his hand a bright steel sceptre, and looked at 
Annie attentively as the Beetle led her up the 
room. 

On his left hand was a dark iron-grey indi- 
vidual, relieved by streaks of white ; and on his 
right hand a black, fluffy, woolly-looking being, 
whose sombre tint had no relief at all. 

Just as Annie entered, the Court musicians and 
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singers — who looked like a lot of niggers and were 
seated in a balcony over the King's head — were 
finishing the only song they knew. It was sung to 
lively music, and had the following words : 

©I* iting Cole 

Wia* a grimj> oft *ouI, 
9nt( a grtmp ottl aoul toa* |>e 9 lafti, 

J&e rallttt for a Song, an* l)e sat in a fjole, 
2ln& Ije sfoore at fjt* fteabers tfjree, latos. 
jiofo caci) of t\)tu J&eabers l;atr beri> fine calbcS,' 
SntS berg fine calbrsl i)a& $r, laUd; 
WHitfc a " Coal, ani> Coal, ani> Coal \ ff £attt tfye fteabtrff^ 
"dfiretoooU, dFtrttooo* I" Safti ti)e CfcanUler* ; 
" 20u*t, of) ! Su*t afoan !" Sato tf>e SuStman ; 
" dFine fresl) fitfl) tl)fe morning !" *aft( t$e dR*f)erinan ; 
44 f?a|), Bloater I" *afo ti)e ftafofeer ; 
" 4WulEnS an* Crumpets I" *ato tije Salter ; 
49 »un, »u» ! Sun, iSup !" *aft fye Sntcijev ; 
" Sotatoe*, all f)ot," safo tlje Cattrman ; 
4€ fHorning paper !" iaits tyt |icfoaboj) ; 
"Stop ©ingerbeer or lemonatot !" $ai& t!)e HHatter; 
"OTalfc up, an* See tl;e libe lion* !" sail* tlje &f>otoman ; 
" gloio tljcn, ann more going on !" tfaifc ti)e 3&atlfoap ©uarH ; 
"dfee fi fee !" bent ti)e ffiltoltx* ; 

Shit none tljere bet e 

Cf)at rouftr compare 
miit]) tfte calbe* of tye fteaber* t^rec, la**. 

How many verses there were to this song Annie 
could not imagine, for the Beetle whispered that a 

i 
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new one was put on every day, and now it took 
about an hour to get near the end of the cries. 

The music stopped as Annie reached the foot of 
the throne. Being a well-behaved little girl she 
made a low curtsey and was about to say, " How 
do do ?" to King Cole, for that was the name of 
the illustrious monarch before whom she was 
standing, when a " hush" arose on all sides ; 
" Hush I Hush ! Hush ! Hush !" said everybody. 
The Kitig said " Hush !" in front of her, and Smoke 
and Soot on his left and right hands said "Hush 1" 
and the Beetle burred out "Hush l"in her ear, and 
the singers sang "Hush!" and the musicians played 
" Hush 1" and all the courtiers said " Hush !" and the 
walls echoed " Hush !" and one little fellow got so 
excited that he "hushed" himself into the middle 
of next week, and as far as Annie knew, never got 
back again. 

Annie was fairly bewildered and remained 
silent. 

The hushing ceased as suddenly as it had begun, 

and then the King spoke. 

He looked mildly at Annie, and said : 

" My name is Old King Cole, and I am monarch 

of all I survey. Sing !" 
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At this command Annie did not know what 
to do. 

" I can't sing," she said. 

"She can't sing," said the Beetle. 

" She can't sing," said all the Courtiers. 

"She can sing, and she must sing," cried out 
the chief of the singers, leaning over the balcony 
until he nearly fell out, and it was a pity he did 
not quite, for he would certainly have caused a 
great fall in Cole by tumbling right on the 
Monarch's head. 

The King raised his sceptre. 

" You can sing, and you won't sing. By Belgian 
and Cannel !" he cried aloud, for he was a short- 
tempered man, as a King should be, "you must 
be made to sing." 

" I won't sing," said Annie. 

" Show her," said the King, turning to Smoke, 
" what we did to the Little Bird that could sing 
and wouldn't sing." 

The King's left-hand minister vanished like 
smoke, which he was, and appeared with equal 
rapidity, bearing a bird-cage with a bird looking 
like a canary in it. 

" Look !" said the King, pointing to the cage. 
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Underneath the cage was a musical box which 
played the most atrocious airs all out of time and 
tune. The bird seemed quite miserable ; his 
feathers were all turned the wrong way, and he 
hung his head down sorrowfully, though he had 
plenty to eat and drink, and everything else that 
the heart of a bird could desire. " 

" There," said the King ; " now you've seen that, 
you know what to expect. That will do," and he 
threw the bird-cage up in the air, but it no sooner 
left his hand than it vanished altogether. 

" Now sing, Annie," said the King. 

Annie wished to sing, but she felt she could not* 
She begged to be excused. 

" By Silkstone and best Wallsend ! you shall 
sing. Ha! ha!" laughed the King, as he grinned 
savagely, and seizing her by the hair of her head, 
he threw her up into the balcony. 

% The singers at once began to howl in her ears 
" Old King Cole," in false keys, false time, and 
false tune. 

" Oh ! I'll sing, I'll sing !" cried Annie, nearly 
deafened by the noise. 

She no sooner uttered the words than she was 
standing before the King again. 
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"Now sing us the last new song," said King Cole, 
adjusting his crown, and throwing back his long 
hair behind his ears, after the manner of a genuine 
musician, so that nothing might impede the sound. 

" I don't know any new song," pleaded Annie. 

" Petroleum and Benzole !" roared the King. 
" Again !" and he looked at her as if he would like 
to cremate her then and there. 

" Oh ! I'll sing !" said Annie, and she was so 
frightened that she at once began, but whether it 
was the nervousness due to performing before so 
large and distinguished an audience or the fright 
she felt, she could not sing correctly. They had 
played "Bonnie Dundee" that afternoon in the 
pantomime. The air ran in her head, but some- 
how she got the words like this : 

" To the Mice in the pantry 

A clever Mouse said, 
6 I'm tired of living 

On nothing but bread ; 
So let each little Mouse 

JPho'd like cheese for his tea, 
Come into the cupboard 
And nibble with me. 
Come in 'neath the door, and jump up on the can, 
Squeeze under the cover, and into the pan, 
Come gnaw through the napkin, ifs quite time for tea, 
So let each gallant Mousey come nibble with me.' " 
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When Annie finished, the King clapped his 
hands with delight, so did all the Courtiers, so did 
the Beetle — but he did something else. He threw 
away his joints, and danced twice round the room, 
to the great delight of all the company. 

Then the King asked for a second verse, and 
Annie, having got over her bashfulness, consented, 
but she could not get this one right either. It 
came like this : 

u Tlie Cat and her Kittens 
Were playing with me, 
While the Mice in the cupboard 

Had cheese for their tea ; 
Mary opened the^ door, 

The Mice rushed o'er the mat, 
When they quickly were seized 
By the Kittens and Cat 
Tliey had got *nealh the cover, and into tlie pan, 
Quoth, Mary, ' They never will do it again* 
If tlie Cat and her Kittens were always let free, , 
Those troublesome Mice we should soon cease to see." 

When Annie finished, a murmur of applause 
filled the room. The King offered her his hand, 
and gave her a seat opposite to him, and then 
began talking. 



CHAPTER HI. 



PHILOSOPHY rSTERRUPTED BY AX ARRTVAI*. 



HE King first of all asked Annie if she 
felt hungry. 

" Not in the least," she replied. 
" Very well," returned the Monarch, "then there 
is no occasion to offer yon anything to eat." 
" None whatever," said Annie. 
"Now tell me," said the King, raising his 
sceptre, " how old are yon V 

" And when was your birthday ?" asked Soot. 
" And what's your name ?" asked Smoke. 
" And where do you come from ?" asked an- 
other Courtier. 

" And where are you going to V asked another. 
" And what are you thinking of?" asked an- 
other. 
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" And how do you like us ?" asked another. 

" And what do you like best ?" asked another, 

" And how's your mother ?" asked another. 

" And is she aware of your absence from home ?" 
asked another. 

" And when does she expect you back ?" asked 
another. 

" And when is a door not a door ?" asked an- 
other. 

" And what's the opposite to Cock-a-doodle-do V 
asked another. 

" And who is Griffiths ?" asked another. 

" And what wig cannot a barber make ?" asked 
another. 

"And who is who in Coal-land?" asked an- 
other. 

" And what is " 

But the small Courtier who began this question 
never finished it, for the King raised his sceptre 
and said to him in a stern voice, " Evaporate,'' 
which he accordingly did, rising to the roof in a 
thin cloud of steam. 

By this time Annie felt quite bewildered. The 
torrent of questions was too much for her. She 
looked imploringly at the King and said : 

4 
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"How can I answer so many questions at 
once V 

"You are not expected to answer them," re- 
plied he. 

" Then why do you ask them V 

u Ah ! that is philosophy." 

" Philosophy !" she repeated, with a puzzled air. 

" Yes, real philosophy, Annie ; and the way to 
do is this : Whenever you are asked a question, 
answer it with another." 

" I don't understand at all," said Annie. 

" Nor I," said the Beetle, who had been stand- 
ing near her in an attentive attitude all this time. 

" Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
your black ingratitude, for I've told it you over 
and over again ; but you never can remember any- 
thing, you B-e-e-E-E-tle !" the Monarch answered, 
with a look of withering contempt which made the 
Beetle feel dreadfully uncomfortable, as well he 
might. 

" I will explain it to you once more, for the last 
time," he resumed ; but the Beetle didn't mind 
that a bit, for King Cole's explanations were 
always being given for the last time. 

" To talk philosophy," said the Monarch, after " 
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a pause — "and this we learnt from Disho and 
Hairistotle — you begin by asking a question, and 
the reply to it is another question. Thus — I say 
to you, ' What is it that makes the daisies grow 
in the fields V And you answer, c What is it that 
causes tiny little flowers to blossom amid the 
grass V It is better to use one or two different 
words in the answer, you see ; and the more long 
words you use the better your philosophy will be." 

The King winked at Smoke with his right eye, 
and at Soot with his left, and all round the room 
with both eyes. 

" I think I don't understand/' said Annie ; " and 
I shall never be a philosopher." 

" I didn't expect you would ; and if you did 
you would not feel any the better for it. I never 
did, though we philosophise regularly twice a day. 
Prince Small Coal, begin : just to show her what it 
is like." 

The Monarch turned to a young Courtier, and 
motioned to him to speak. 

Prince Small Coal was a fat young man, gener- 
ally considered a wit. At least it seemed so, for 
everybody prepared to laugh ; and they had to be 
very careful over it because their sides, and in fact 

4—2 
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their whole bodies, were very liable to split when 
agitated. 

The Prince looked round, and then with a broad 
grin said : 

" Did you ever see an oyster walk upstairs ?" 

At which they all laughed, and the Courtier next 
to him replied : 

" Did you ever see a lobster walk downstairs ?" 

At which they all laughed again. Then the next 
Courtier asked : 

" Did you ever see anything in the dark ?" 

But this question was too much for any of the 
Courtiers. Every one present burst into fits of 
laughter. They held their sides to prevent them 
splitting, they thrust their handkerchiefs in their 
mouths, they patted one another on the back, 
they turned their faces to the wall — all in vain. 
They laughed till the hall rang with the noise; 
and Annie laughed ; and, at last, even the black 
Beetle laughed ; and then the walls seemed to 
laugh, and the roof laughed — and that isn't so ex- 
traordinary after all, for the sky is frequently seen 
smiling; and finally every thing was convulsed with 
the merriment, when suddenly ! ! ! ! 

There was a noise !!!!!!!!!!! 
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Such a noise ! I 

Such a loud noise ! ! ! 

Such a very loud noise ! ! ! ! 

Such a very loud long noise ! ! ! ! ! 

Such a very loud long wild noise !!!!!! 

Such a very loud long wild unearthly noise !!!!!!! 

It came from the wall. All were silent in a 
moment, and their eyes turned in the direction 
from which it proceeded. The King's face grew 
pale. The Courtiers' faces grew paler, except those 
of Smoke and Soot which did not grow at all. 
The one ascended to the ceiling, the other looked 
round everywhere for a chimney or flue, but not 
finding one he got into a sack that lay in a corner 
of the room, and this was about the best thing he 
could have done. 

The noise did not increase, but the cause soon 
became apparent. 

A piece of coal shaken by the violent emotion 
that had agitated the whole room fell to the 
ground, leaving exposed a small "Hole in the 
Wall,"* out of which jumped, not Mr. Odger, but 
a TOAD. 

* The Hole in the Wall, a celebrated Republican Meeting 
House, now passed away, with all its glories, to the land of 
Nod. 
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The King and the Courtiers were all reassured ; 
Smoke came down from the ceiling, and Soot came 
out of his sack. 

Meanwhile the Toad hopped slowly up to the 
platform, and squatted by Annie. The King then 
asked him who he was and what he wanted, which 
was hardly a polite way of receiving a visitor, but 
then the King had been very much frightened, 
which accounts for his behaving naturally. 

The Toad did not answer the Monarch's ques- 
tions, but looked up at Annie. She pitied the 
poor creature, for he looked woefully thin, and so 
would you if you had been with him ; but still she 
could not control her curiosity, and asked him 
"who he was?" and in this she was less polite 
than the King, for the Toad was not intruding 
on her, and she was only a visitor herself, and 
fellow-travellers should always be polite to one 
another. 

But the Toad did not seem offended, and in that 
he showed his good sense. He came close to her 
ear and whispered : 

" If I tell you, will you promise me not to let it 
go further?" 

" Certainly," replied Annie. 
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" I don't mind my friends here, but you might 
tell somebody upstairs," he said aloud. 
" No, indeed I won't," said Annie. 
" On your honour V 
" On my honour." 

" Then I will tell you. I am THE TOAD, and 
the only Toad who has been imprisoned for a thou- 
sand years in a lump of coal !" 

" Nonsense !" said Annie, while all the others 
bowed their heads in silence. 

" Yes, it is true ; but don't tell, or they will put 
me in a glass case at the next Exhibition; or stop! 
there isn't to be another Exhibition. Professor 
Spyndall, or Professor Buxley, or Mr. Barwin, or 
Cranky Duckland, will want to lay hold of me, 
and either put me in spirits as a specimen, or send 
me to the Brighton Aquarium, or vivisect me to 
see if I can live when I've been cut up, or cut me 
up while I'm alive, and call me a monkey into the 
bargain ; and I have not got a tail !" 

" Not got a tail ?" said Annie. 

" No, miss, I assure you I have not got a tail. 
I never had. It's my first cousin, the Frog, that 
has a tail, when he's a tadpole, but then he isn't a 
Frog, you know," and the Toad began to laugh at 
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his own joke, which is a thing other people very 
often do with less excuse. 

" I know something about a Frog," said Annie, 
putting her hand up to her forehead as if she 
wanted to remember it. 

" Let us hear it," said the King. 

Annie began "A Frog he would a-wooing go." 

" Oh, that is all wrong," interrupted the Toad. 
"I can sing that, only I am so hoarse. Remember, 
I have not sung for a thousand years, and then 
perhaps you will have a little consideration for my 
being out of practice." 

" Oh, certainly," said Annie. 

" Certainly," said King Cole. 

"Certainly," said all the other Courtiers in chorus. 
Really from their habit of chorusing they might 
have belonged to a Greek play. 

Then the Toad cleared his throat as well as he 
could, and began the following song : 

" A Toad in search of a dinner would go, 

Heigh ho, said Toady ; 
Whether it would agree with him or no, 
With a Toady Noady, Spiders, and Beetles, 

Heigh Jw, said poor little Toady" 



But at the mention of beetles, the Black Beetle 
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grew deadly pale, and almost fainted away. Annie 
wanted to give him some sal volatile, but as there 
was not any they substituted coal tar, which smelt 
quite as disagreeable, and had as good an effect, for 
fainting fits are generally of the nerves only. The 
Beetle recovered, but he took refuge close by the 
King, and the song of the Toad was hushed, for 
the Beetle was a favourite, and the King would 
not have him annoyed by a stranger. He was a 
gentleman, and his feelings ought not to be hurt 
unnecessarily. So the Toad had to oblige with 
another song, and this time he tried a nigger me- 
lody, and at the proper places rattled his own bones, 
which he could very well do, for he was woefully 
thin, and had nothing but skin left hanging loosely 
over them ; and if you had been living in a coal for 
a thousand years, with less than nothing to eat,, 
you would be in the same condition, and if you 
don't believe me go and try. 

" You have asked this Toad to sing you a song. 
Do da, do da, 
And it won't he short, and it won't be long, 

Do da, do da day. 
To sing of myself is a thing I like, 

Do da, do da, 
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If it does not please you, I mean to strike, 
Do da, do da day. 
I'm going to sing all night, 
I mean to sing all day, 
For I've been in coal a thousand years, 
Where I alivays had my way. 

" Now, Old King Cole, don't look, so cross, 

Do da, do da, 
If you turn me out it will be no loss, 

Do da, do da day. 
In singing this song I've been rather rash, 

Do da, do da, 
It began with nonsense, and ends with trash, 

Do da, do da day. 

I've sung about myself, 
So noio Pm going away, 
And ivhen I'm gone you may turn me out, 
For I don't intend to stay.' 1 

This song was received with much enthusiasm. 
Even the Beetle applauded, though he could not 
quite get over his nervous apprehensions about 
the Toad. 

Annie turned to him and thanked him, and 
hoped the exertion was not too much. 

" I'm afraid it will be," said the Toad ; " but it 
was a rule when I came here last that every visitor 
must sing a song, and so I complied with it. I 
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must go and look for. something to eat now," he 
concluded, with a wicked look at the Beetle. 

" Then I will come with you," said Annie, " for 
I am tired of sitting still." 

" No, you shan't," said King Cole ; "you've lots 
more to listen to here before you go." 

"You hear that, rbiss? Good-bye," said the 
Toad ; " but we shall meet again some other time." 

And the Toad hopped slowly down the hall, and 
disappeared. 

"Now," said the King, grinning, "we will talk 
about myself, which, by the way, is what most 
people like to talk about. What dQ you think of 
me?" 

" I think you are a Coal," replied Annie impu- 
dently. 

. " So I am, so I am ; but don't you think I am 
very rich, and all that sort of thing ?" 

" You are very dear just now, if that is what 
you mean." 

The King laughed. 

" I may be dear, but I don't get rich on it. In 
fact, if they go on digging me up so fast there will 
soon be no more left. My kingdom isn't half the 
size it used to be." 
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" But it is very large." 

" Large, but getting empty now. I've a brother 
who hasn't half the space I've got, and isn't nearly 
as useful. I never could see that he does any 
good at all ; but he is so rich ; oh, he is worth any 
amount." 

" How I should like to see him then." 
"You would really?" 
"Very much." 

" Here, Smoke," said the King, calling him ; 
" will you take this little girl to my brother, 
with my compliments ? and she is to stop at Baker 
Street, for Madame Tussaud's waxwork exhibi- 
tion." 

" No, I don't want to go there," said Annie. 

" Then, Soot," said the King, calling him by his 
name, which was the wisest thing he had done yet, 
" will you accompany this little girl with Smoke' to 
the Drury Lane pantomime V 

" No, I don't want to go there," said Annie. 

u Five-and-thirty shillings a ton for Coal, and 
twenty for Coke !" roared the King, jumping up, 
^Biile his face grew almost into a blaze with fury. 

%he don't want to go here and she don't want to 
m Wiere. By carboniferous limestone and old red 
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sandstone ! I'll, I'll— I don't know what I'll do," he 
finished, growing suddenly calm again and sitting 
down, for the fact was Smoke came in his face 
at the moment, and that was enough to shut 
any one up. 

" Will you take her ?" he began presently. 

"We will, we will," said Smoke and Soot to- 
gether, and they seized her. Smoke wrapped her 
round in his mantle, and Soot poked his broom in 
her face, almost choking her with his kind caresses ; 
and then they rose together in the air, and then 
they shouted good-bye, and the musicians struck 
up " Old King Cole" again, and then the floor of 
the hall opened, and down, down, down, went 
Annie between her two companions. 



CHAPTER IV. 



DIAMOND-LAND. 

OWN, down, down, went Annie, and her 
sensation was not to be wondered at, 
for she was slipping to the bottom of 
her little bed, but presently she stopped against 
the board, and then in her dream she stopped too, 
and turned over and opened her eyes, and there 
and then would have been an end to the story, if 
she had not fallen asleep again, and forgotten all 
about that awakening. 

She seemed to be travelling rapidly through the 
air, and to arrive at length on a rock. There she 
lay down and fell asleep, but not before she saw 
her two companions disappear. 

Smoke dissolved away like thin air, and Soot 
crumbled to pieces and floated off in little black 
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atoms, which went gradually out of her sight, and 
she slept sweetly, with her little head pillowed on 
the cold rock, and one arm embracing it. 

Her soft curls fell around on the grey stone, and 
the breath from her nostrils rose in a cloud of 
steam, for it was getting near morning, and down 
there the air was cold. 

Pres^ntly there rose from out the hard rocky 
soil, a fairy shape, bright and beautiful as the 
dreams of youth, and dressed as a fairy should be, 
in white gauze garments, which hardly hid the 
beauty of the limbs they clothed. The Fairy was 
young, and Inoved with the easy grace of maiden- 
hood. Her long hair floated behind her, like trans- 
parent gossamers on the August breezes, and her 
soft blue eyes shone as the radiant vaults of heaven. 

She approached Annie, and stooping over her, 
laid a fair white hand gently on the child's eyelids, 
saying : 

" Awake, dear Annie, and come with me." 

Roused so softly, Annie got up from her hard 
couch, and did not feel a bit surprised at seeing 
her beautiful companion. She put her own little 
hand into the one which had awakened her with 
its gentle pressure, and said : 
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" I will go with you, my dear lady." 

She felt subdued and quiet, and in an entirely 
different frame of mind to the last, she walked on 
with her companion without wishing to speak, and 
with her attention wholly absorbed by the scene 
around them. 

They were at the bottom of a large ravine or 
chasm, above which the green trees, brushwood, 
and undergrowth could be seen distinctly against 
the clear blue sky, though the top on which they 
grew was a very long way off. The ground they 
were walking on was broken up, and very rough 
and rocky. Huge fragments of rocks were scat- 
tered hpre and there. Through the middle of the 
ravine foamed a torrent of clear and sparkling 
water. 

The walls were almost bare of verdure, except 
here and there a lichen or small plant of some kind 
that, favoured by its position, had managed to pre- 
serve a green existence amidst the surrounding 
desolation. 

Annie was deeply engrossed with the scene 
around her. It possessed a charm of wild grandeur 
which, child as she was, she fully enjoyed. 

But the prospect altered as they moved on. The 
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path they took led them deeper and deeper into 
the earth, among darker rocks and frowning grey- 
precipices, until it seemed to terminate in a large 
excavation or cavern, the extent of which was too 
vast for the child to form any idea about it. 

Far above her head the blue sky was to be seen, 
and though the light fell from such an immense 
distance above her, it was sufficiently powerful to 
illuminate the place brilliantly. 

They proceeded to a little mound of earth in the 
middle of the spacious scene, and there the Fairy 
bade her sit down. 

Annie obeyed, and found a small piece of rock 
which she meant for a seat, but the moment she 
sat on it a great change took place, and she found 
herself in a comfortable arm-chair, just like the one 
papa used to sit in by the fireside of a winters 
evening. The Fairy said gently : 

"Dear child, have no fear, but use your eyes 
and ears well, and what you see and hear 
remember." 

And then she touched Annie's eyes again, and 
vanished. 

It seemed to Annie that everything around 
her underwent a sudden change, and the whole 

5 
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place became peopled with a curious race of 
beings. 

She was looking down on them from her arm- 
chair, which was placed on the summit of a small 
hill, and just beneath it stood a large city. The 
extent of this was very great, and it seemed ex- 
cessively populous, for men, women, and children 
were running about the streets in great numbers. 

Annie was surprised to see that they were all 
different colours. White, Red, Blue, Green, Yellow, 
Purple, Pink, Golden, Brown, Black, and every 
imaginable colour was distinguishable among the 
inhabitants, and they were all more or less bright 
and shiny. 

The Whites, the Blues, the Reds, and the 
Greens were the most brilliant. 

Their houses were, as far as she could dis- 
tinguish at the distance, composed of gold, silver, 
and other metals, and the whole city glowed like 
its inhabitants with different colours. 

Annie's curiosity tempted her to rise and walk 
towards it, but as she did so a figure of a beautiful 
blue flashed past her, and she saw in a moment 
that it was a Sapphire-man. 

She seemed to understand it all, and take the 
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thing quite naturally, and did not wonder when a 
bright Ejed man composed of a fine Ruby came in 
sight. 

Other precious stones followed, and Annie 
now guessed she had arrived in the Diamond 
King's country, and that the city before her was 
his capital. 

While she was contemplating the extreme beauty 
of the gems which had just passed, she heard a 
sound of music, and a Diamond Bracelet of ex- 
quisite pattern passed round the foot of the hill. 
Each Gem composing it had a musical instrument 
of some kind, on which he was playing. These were 
mostly of wood, and the music they gave forth was 
particularly pleasing to her ear. 

As she listened the music became more and 
more distinct, but at the same time sweeter and 
sadder. The plaintive air, sweet, sad, and low, 
touched the little girl's heart. All else around was 
still, and the beautiful harmony stole upon her 
more and more as the procession ascended the hill. 
The instruments seemed to speak to her of past 
sorrow, of the only trouble she had ever known — 
a heavy grief to childhood, the death of a favourite 
kitten, over which she had wept for three days. 

O *u 
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The music reminded her of this until she suddenly- 
laid her head down on the arm of the large chair 
in which she had again seated herself, and burst 
into tears ; such tears as only spring from the grief 
of a pure young heart moved by the sweet sorrow 
of sympathetic childhood. Annie hardly knew how 
it was, but she had always had a fancy that her 
kitten was not really dead but would come back to 
her some day. Now, when the music stole into her 
ear, she seemed to listen to the purring of her 
little favourite, a thousand recollections came into 
the child's mind ; she felt truly sad, and she wept 
aloud. But the grief of childhood does not endure. 
The feelings at her age are too easily susceptible to 
remain fixed for any length of time, and Annie 
smiled again when the Diamond Band struck up a 
more lively air. 

She knew what they were playing now, for she 
had tried to learn a simple arrangement of it 
herself once. It was the overture to " The Crown 
Diamonds." 

The procession moved more quickly to the live- 
lier music, and as they ascended the hill Annie had 
an opportunity of observing them all. 

After the band came a number of Ruby-men. 
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They were dressed like soldiers, with helmets of 
gold and shields of silver. They were very elegant, 
and looked so handsome and expensive that Annie 
thought they could only be there for show. Then 
there came a few Emeralds and Sapphires mixed, 
and all carrying wands of white silver. 

Behind them were some Diamond-men, whose 
appearance was so splendid that Annie's eyes were 
quite dazzled ; and, if it had not been for the touch 
of the Fairy's hand, which had enabled her to en- 
dure the blaze of glorious light, she never could 
have looked at them for so long. 

In the centre of this troop was one taller and 
brighter, clearer and more brilliant than all the 
rest. From off his shining dress the rays of light 
flashed as if he wore the glories of ten suns rolled 
into one ; and the glow of his face and forehead 
was so fierce that he seemed like a white, lustrous, 
moving fire. His eyes flashed forth rays of light 
•which seemed to penetrate everything. To Atinie 
it appeared that he looked straight through her, 
and she could see right into his eyes, and through 
them and through him. All was clear and fair as 
crystal in the glorious splendour heralding the 
King's approach. The light of the day itself was 
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paled, and the sun would have looked like a star of 
second magnitude hiding itself, with diminished 
head, from the glow of the Diamond Monarch. 

The procession wound up the hill and then 
down again, passing Annie until the King and 
his immediate Courtiers came in front of her, and 
there he stopped, and the whole procession came 
to a halt 

Annie could now see that all the Gems from the 
King downwards were perfectly transparent, and 
pure as crystal. She was able to bear the blaze of 
light, and it seemed to her that the brightness 
passed through her, and she, too, felt herself 
transparent to the glittering Diamonds before her. 

The King of the Diamonds was a thorough 
gentleman, which was not to be wondered at, for 
he always mixed with the most aristocratic society. 
He also had the feelings of a kind-hearted man, 
which was surprising for the same reason ; only 
he selected real aristocrats and not snobs for his 
associates. 

He raised his crown to Annie, and asked her : 
"Have you just left my excellent-hearted 
brother King Cole ?" 

"I have been in Coal-land, I think," said 
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Annie doubtfully, for her recollection was not 
very vivid ; indeed, she was fast forgetting the first 
part of her dream in the extraordinary occurrences 
of the second. 

"My good brother sent me a message that I 
was to entertain you, but you must comply with 
our rule first." 

"What must I do?" asked she. 

" Listen to my story," replied the King. Then, 
turning to the Queen Diamond, who stood on his 
left hand, and was scarcely less brilliant than him- 
self, he said: "I suppose we must tell her the 
story too V 9 

" Yes," answered the Queen ; " the rule is, every 
stranger must listen to the story." 
"I will listen," said Annie. 
"Then sit down again." 

Annie obeyed, and dropped quietly into the 
chair from which she had risen on the King's 
approach. She sat still, and listened attentively. 

The Diamonds made a little circle round her, 
with their King and Queen in the middle. 

The King of the Diamonds then stepped forward, 
raised his right hand, from which the light shot 
forth in sparkles like the rays of beautiful stars, 
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and in a gentle voice, soft, sweet, and musical, like 
the babbling of a little brook over smooth gravel, 
he related the following story. 

THE DIAMOND KING'S STOEY. 

" Many thousand years ago, little maiden, before 
the glorious sun ever rose in heaven at the Cre- 
ator's command, to beautify the earth and call into 
being the millions of lovely forms that grow and 
move upon its ever-varying surface, I was like my 
brother King Cole whom you have just left. We 
were born gradually, and he was a little older than 
I, and to him the sovereignty was assigned by our 
common Maker. He wielded his sceptre lightly, 
and we should have been all a happy and united 
brotherhood, living side by side and getting old 
together, had not I been jealous that his power was 
greater than mine. 

" It was not of my own self this feeling arose. 
A perfidious counsellor dwelt among us. His name 
was ' Knowledge/ and he was the first whose 
teachings prompted me to ambition. . 

" He whispered in my ear day and night that I 
might be King of Coal-land if I chose ; I listened 
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to him. I spent hour after hour, day after day, in 
his company. 

" I speak in your language, little maiden," said 
the King, interrupting himself for a moment, "be- 
cause it is necessary for you to understand me, 
though of course with us time is reckoned not by 
hours or days. 

" There were many," he resumed, " who loved 
me better than they did my brother, though he 
was always a merry old soul, while I was more in- 
clined to be serious and dull. I loved my brother 
well, but I loved myself better. 

"Ambition became my constant thought. I wished 
to be King ; my perfidious counsellor whispered in 
my ear at all times that I might be what I wished, 
and at last I yielded to his promptings, and re- 
solved to try and seize the crown of Coal-land. 

" I gathered all my friends around me, and we 
conspired together to effect our object by fraud, if 
we failed by force. We were less in number than 
his adherents, but 'Knowledge' was on our side, and 
he promised that with his aid we could defy any 
number of foes. 

" The time passed. At length all was ready for 
the trial of our arms. 
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" I complained of my brother's conduct in some 
trifling matter, and he became angry with me in 
consequence, just as I expected. I defied him, 
and suddenly and before he had time for pre- 
paration, I seized the palace and all his treasure, 
and turned him out. I was crowned King in his 
stead, and for three days my ambition was satis- 
fied. 

" But the Monarch I had dispossessed abandoned 
his merriment for a short time, and he took counsel 
with my double-faced adviser. In the midst of our 
rejoicings he burst in upon us with a powerful army, 
a,nd drove us forth as we had before expelled him. 
In a few moments my short-lived empire was over- 
thrown. 

"Then a fearful struggle began, and all Coal-land 
trembled at the approaching warfare. Between 
brothers hatred is ever the most deadly. We were 
furious, we fought like tigers to destroy or be de- 
stroyed. For years the war raged wildly up and 
down the country. Whenever a warrior was slain, 
his enemies ground him to powder, though his im- 
mortal principle could not be destroyed. Coal-land 
was strewn with the dead dust of the combatants. 
At last the fearful war came to an end. My brother 
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with his warriors pressed us to the remotest verge 
of his kingdom, and then took us prisoners, and 
destroyed us all, grinding us to the finest dust, 
and leaving our bodies in that miserable condition 
strewing the ground, and remaining a warning to 
the ambition of others. 

"But ' Knowledge ' did not desert us. Though he 
had left my brother the victor, he had given me a 
different heart, and I saw I had done wrong. 

" Long time we lay there in dust. We suffered, 
and from our suffering grew forth remorse. We 
acknowledged our crime. We confessed we had 
done' evil, and the gate of repentance was not 
closed against us. 

" Little maiden, remember this always : that to 
the repentant wrong-doer the grace of Heaven is 
never denied. Salvation is always ready for peni- 
tence. 

" Our repentance was sincere ; but my brother 
was very cruel, and would not pardon us. We 
tried to propitiate him in vain ; but we obtained 
grace and pardon from our Maker. Up to Heaven 
went our cry, and there we found the mercy 
which Earth denied us. 

" Our hearts were softened, and our tears flowed 
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freely, till all our substance dissolved away in the 
briny waters of our afflicted spirits. 

" Then the walls of Coal-land opened, and, as a 
broad torrent, we escaped from my brother's king- 
dom, and rushed forth to find a home elsewhere. 
But our very natures were changed and purified. 
The darkness of the world had been removed by 
penitence and prayer from our souls, and we 
became as pure as is thy heart, dear child. 

"Onward we rolled, over rocks of hard stone that . 
helped to purify us still further, until a convulsion 
of the earth scattered the bright waters in which 
we flowed along on all sides and in all places. 

"I, with the larger portion of my faithful friends, 
was rolled this way, and here we gradually lost 
the water that held us in solution, and became the 
pure, clear, and radiant gems you see us now. 
Sorrow, remorse, and penitence had refined our 
hearts, and purity and goodness gave us that 
inward feeling of satisfaction which for ever 
brightens our radiant lives. 

"Yet some of us, you will see, are coloured, and 
they are those whose spirits were not entirely 
freed from the crime of rebellion, or who have 
sinned otherwise ; and even we, the brightest and 
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clearest of earth's substances, contain within us 
a small quantity of earthly matter, which we 
shall never lose till we yield up to our Creator the 
penitent spirit for the possession of which we are 
thankful. The earth is ours to beautify it ; but, 
in our endeavours to do so, we never allow pros- 
perity to make us forgetful of the past. 

" That, dear Annie, is my story, and I have done 
my duty in telling it to you. I hope you will 
never forget it, and your visit to Diamond-land." 



CHAPTER V. 



DIAMOND DOINGS. 

HAT is a very pretty story," said An- 
nie, when the Diamond King had 
finished. 

" I am glad you like it," he replied ; " I have 
heard a good many little girls of your age call it 
dull and slow, and not a bit amusing." 

" Oh, it is not at all dull, though perhaps I don't 
understand it all now." 

" You will when you are older. Now, will you 
come with me to my home V 9 he asked. 

" With pleasure," she replied, getting up. 

But any motion on her part was unnecessary, 
for she was in the King's palace in a moment, and 
ho and the Queen, and all the Courtiers were in 
their places. 
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"How quickly all the things run about here," 
she thought to herself. 

Annie found a chair placed ready for her between 
the King and Queen. She was able to endure the 
brilliancy of the Gems now, and she looked round 
her with observant eyes. 

The room in which they were seated was not 
large. The walls and roof were made of plates of 
gold and silver, polished to an intense brightness. 
The chairs on which they sat were of the same 
metals, and a table in the centre of the room was 
all gold. 

Gold and silver seemed predominant every- 
where. The only other substances they used 
appeared to be wood of different sorts, and silk. 

The room was lighted by the sparkling of the 
company itself. In fact you might truly call them 
a brilliant company. They required no other 
luminary : within, itself each Gem carried purity 
and light. Every Jewel had one or two attendants 
who stood behind their seats, and ran off every 
now and then to bring something their mas- 
ters required. Annie sat silently looking on the 
brilliant scene before her, and watching thes& 
sparkling creatures running about. She waa 
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almost beginning to fall asleep, overcome with the 
glories which quite dazzled her, when a sound of 
many footsteps roused her. She looked towards 
the doorway and through it came a troop of Dia- 
mond, Sapphire, Emerald, and Ruby children. 
They were all very little. Many could hardly 
walk, and they toddled round the room, falling 
about, and being picked up by one another, and 
put on their legs again. They never cried, and 
Annie thought what good happy children they 
must be, and how cheerful they looked. 

They were not, however, as bright as the grown- 
up Jewels, but had a dull appearance about them, 
and some even looked quite rough. They all went 
round the room two or three times, and then sat 
down at the table on little chairs, which rose up 
from the ground on purpose for them. 

They then seemed to eat, and Annie quite envied 
them, for the sight of the children at their meal 
made her feel hungry too and eager to join them. 
The King saw her desire, and asked if she would 
like to sit at the table. Annie answered that she 
would, and immediately found herself on a chair at 
the table, with a gold plate before her. 

She noticed how all the children ate with silver 
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spoons, and as she did not see one near her, she 
asked the child next to her for one. 

The little Sapphire put her finger in her mouth 
and took the spoon out. She gave Annie a knock 
with it, saying, " Me born with silver spoon in me 
mouth. What you V Which Annie understood 
to be a question, and she replied, " No, I was not. 
Lend me yours." 

The little Sapphire did not quite understand it, 
but complied with her neighbours request, and for 
the first time in her life Annie eat off a gold plate. 

And what did she eat ? 

Would not you like to know ? But you mustn't 
know, 

Annie made a meal of it. Most likely she forgot. 
At any rate you cant know, as she never told me, 
so you must be satisfied to imagine, which will, no 
doubt, give you a better idea. 

When the meal was over, the Diamond King 
told the children to wait outside, and they all left 
the room, while Annie was wafted back to her 
seat. 

Whether it was that the meal had stimulated 
her curiosity, or that she was tired of keeping 
silence, does not much matter, but she at once 

6 
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commenced asking questions, which the King made 
no objection to answer. 

" Where are all those children going to ?" she 
began. 

" I am going to send them away directly," replied 
the King. 

"Where to V 

"Into the world." 

" Into the world ? What for ?" 

"To get polished there." 

" But why ?" 

" There is no place like the world to get polished 
in. Your great men always travel about the world 
to receive their polish. Your women only become 
polished in the world. We do the same thing. 
We should never be good for anything or get 
polished at all by sticking down here." 

"Really," replied Annie, for this answer was 
rather too much for her. " Please, do they go away 
for long ?" 

"Oh yes, for years. I have sent some away 
thousands of years ago, and they have not got 
tired of the world yet ; but that is no wonder, for 
when they are polished the wear and tear of the 
world does not affect them the least bit." 
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" I think I must have seen some," said Annie, 
putting her hand up to her head, as if to try and 
rouse her memory. "Yes, I must have seen 
them." 

"Very likely, though they look very different up 
there, and have generally to be put into cases of 
gold or silver to hold them together." 

" Oh, I know. They call that setting." 

" Yes, but sometimes it is upsetting, for it spoils 
all their beauty. You know my people are the 
loveliest in the earth. They have all different 
colours, and are so bright and pure that nothing 
can equal them." 

"Are you the largest of them?" she asked, 
looking at the King well, as if to estimate his age. 

" Oh dear no ! Kings are not chosen for their 
size among civilised peoples. I am by no means 
the largest Diamond. There is one in your 
country with a long name. Do you know it ?" 

" Do you mean the Kohinoor V* asked Annie 
shyly. 

"Yes, that is what they call him." 
" I saw it once at the Tower. But it is not as 
large as your Majesty." 

" He is twice as big, that is all, and very bright, 

G— 2 
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for he has been cut twice, and has had plenty of 
time to get polished in his youth ; though now he 
sees but little of the world, and complains very 
much of having to stop in such a dull place." 
" Why doesn't he come back then T 
" Ah, little maid, you want to know too much. 
You see, I sent him into the world years ago, in 
the East; and there he did not get very well 
treated. It was a barbarous place, and he ac- 
quired little polish ; in fact, they kept him almost 
rough. Then he got sent to Europe, where he 
soon had to be put into shape, and was polished so 
highly that he was too fine a gentleman to keep 
any company but that of the Queen. Now, when 
he passed into her society he liked it very well, 
and looked so nice among his companions that he 
quite suited his position. At first it was agreeable 
enough, for he was very often taken out, and 
every one admired him. There is nothing a Dia- 
mond likes more than admiration. He made up his 
mind to stop there, and agreed to become one of the 
Crown Jewels. After a time, however, his Mis- 
tress ceased to go out at all, except into company 
that he was too good or too bad for, and then they 
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sent him to be taken care of in a prison-house they 
call the Tower. The Crown Jewels, of which he 
is the principal one, no longer appear in public, 
and he is obliged to submit to his fate. He still 
gets a fair share of admiration from all who see 
him ; but it isn't what he has been used to. Still, 
you know, it was his own fault, and pride must 
suffer pain." 

" And when will the poor fellow come back ?" 

" Oh, I can't tell exactly. When he does he 
will be very old, and probably tired of living." 

"Do you and your people ever get tired of 
living then ?" 

" Yes, of course, dear little child. Don't you 
know that one principle runs through all creation ? 
Change is an inevitable consequence of existence." 

"But I thought nothing was so strong, or so 
hard, or so durable as a Diamond." 

" Well, we endure longer than anything else ; 
but our time comes in the end." 

" And then what occurs to you ?" 

" 111 show you, if you like." 

" Oh, please do !" 

The King of the Diamonds then called two of 
his attendants, and they left the hall, returning 
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presently with a large golden tray and a wooden 
stretcher, in which lay a Diamond that looked 
quite dead, for the lustre was gone off him, and he 
seemed shrivelled and pale in comparison with 
those around. Annie therefore assumed he was 
dead, and was not surprised to find that in size 
it had decreased to little more than a third of 
the ordinary magnitude of the other Diamonds. 
On the tray was a small marble Urn, sculptured 
with figures and beautifully decorated, and 
covered with fresh flowers, whose scent was most 
delicious. 

" What are they going to do next ?" thought 
Annie, but she did not speak. 

Two other attendants now entered the hall. 
They were black, with white stripes down the 
middle, and Annie knew that they were Onyxes. 

The one carried a lamp burning very brightly, 
and the other a large bag looking something like 
a balloon, but it was fitted with a jet like a gas- 
burner. They came up the hall, and the pro- 
ceedings commenced. 

Four attendants placed a golden tripod or 
triangle in the space before the King, and beneath 
it they put a golden tray. Then they suspended 
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from the middle of the tripod a large dish of white 
metal, the name of which Annie did not know, for 
it looked like tin, but was quite dull. In this the 
dead Diamond was placed, and then the King rose 
tip and held his hand towards the dish, as a signal 
for the Onyxes to approach. 
They did so. 

One held the lamp by the side of the dish, 
while the other squeezed his bag and directed a 
jet of pure oxygen gas upon the dead Diamond. 
After a few moments there arose from it a bright, 
clear flame, which burned for about a minute, and 
then the Diamond was reduced to a small cake of 
black, sooty-looking stuff. 

The Onyxes took this up and put it in the Urn, 
and then carried it away, while the attendants re- 
moved the rest of the things. 

" That," said the King to Annie, " is the simple 
way in which we are buried." 

" You are burnt up to nothing !" cried Annie in 
astonishment. 

" Yes, dear child, and if you live twenty years 
longer, you will be buried that way too." 

" Oh ! I should not like it." 

" Why ? You would be dead, you know." 
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" That is true. What do you call it ?" 

" We call that CREMATION." 

" Oh ! what a dreadful long word. I am sure I 
should not like to be buried with such a long name." 

" Scientific men like long names. It sounds as 
if they were clever when they talk, and the name 
does not really signify, dear. We must all die 
some day, and that mode of burial takes our 
bodies back to what they originally were." 

" How r 

" Did you not see how that body became a coal 
again? Coal is what we were. You are dust, 
and you will become dust again ; and when you 
are dead, the sooner you become dust again, the 
better." 

" But I don't want to die." 

" Ah, child ! that is what youth always, and 
age sometimes, says. Death is nothing : it is only 
a change. The immortal part of you will never 
die. You can hardly understand this now ; but 
as you get older, it will become clear, and you will 
often think of the Diamond King's words." 

Annie was puzzled. She dropped her head on 
one hand, and remained silent for some moments. 
Then she resumed her questions again. 
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" Was that man very old when he died ?" 

" According to your reckoning, about five 
thousand years." 

" Five thousand years !" exclaimed the child in 
astonishment. " Oh ! how I should like to live as 
long 1" 

" Oh, child !" replied the King, and a beautifal 
smile broke over his features, " you will live for 
ever, but not as a creature of earth. Your soul is 
immortal, and earth is only a stage in its jour- 
ney. If your life on earth were fixed ten 
thousand years, it would appear no longer than it 
does now." 

" I don't understand that at all." 

u All time is relative ; and in the thought that 
it is so you have the explanation. If your years 
were a thousand, one of them would appear no 
longer than a week does now." 

" Oh ! I suppose you know what you are talk- 
ing about ; but I don't, and I won't talk about 
that any more." 

" You will understand it all when you grow up; 
all the better for having thought about it in early 
life. Do you wish to ask anything more before 
we go and see these children off on their journey?' 
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" Oh yes ! Tell me, are you ever naughty V 

" Yes, some of us." 

" And does a nurse punish you ?" 

" No ; but we punish one another." 

" How r 

" We cut any one who misbehaves." 

"Please!" said Annie, demanding an explanation. 

" Well, we Diamonds are the best among the 
whole race of precious stones ; the firmest, the 
hardest, and the brightest. We cannot be cut by 
the others ; but, if they misbehave, we cut them, 
and after they have been cut pretty often they are 
all right and good, and look all the better for it, 
and don't misbehave again. If any of us are 
naughty, the other Diamonds cut him ; and then 
that is ' Diamond cut Diamond/ you know ; only 
it doesn't mean quite the same thing." 

" No, I'm sure it don't. You do nothing but 
puzzle me." 

The King smiled. 

" Don't you see, we are a little too precious for 
you, you dear little thing. I can't quite explain 
all I mean. If we are naughty we are punished, 
and the punishment makes us brighter, better, and 
happier. That is what it should do to you. See 
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how it all happens. We are cut by one another, 
which brings us into shape. We are polished by 
contact with the world, and then we shine truly 
bright with the lustre of pure souls until we 
die, and then our bodies return to what they 
sprang from, while the soul of us goes we know 
not where. You, dear child, will be punished and 
reproved, and taught by experience, until your 
better nature is developed. Then your soul will 
shine brightly in a fair body ; you will die ; your 
body will become dust, and your soul will go re- 
joicing on its way to a region you know not." 

The King bowed his head in thought, and all the 
Courtiers and Annie did the same, and in every 
eye there glistened a gem-like tear, which fell not 
to the ground, but floated upwards till it reached 
the mysterious place of mans brightest hopes. 



CHAPTER VI. 



TWO POETS. 

HE King of the Diamonds presently rose 
and gave his hand to Annie. Together 
they walked down the hall, and out 
into the wide street paved with solid gold. 

All the children were waiting there, drawn up 
in a long line. The King passed along and headed 
them, still leading Annie by the hand. 

They left the city in a procession, the King 
moving very slowly, on account of the smaller ones 
who could not walk very steadily. 

The way lay through the city, and then across 
very rough rocky country for about half-an-hour, 
and at last they reached their destination. It was 
the bottom of a large mine of great depth, the 
walls of which were sloping and uneven, and 
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showed where the earth had been dug away in 
different places by the miners, in search of precious 
stones. 

■ The first things Annie noticed were a number of 
Giants climbing about on the sides of the mine. 
They had the form and appearance of men, but 
they were so big that she could hardly see their 
heads, All of them wore large leather sacks tied 
to their necks, and when they picked up a stone 
in it went. 

Annie looked round at those who followed her, 
and saw that all the children behind them were 
Diamonds. The rest had evidently gone some 
other way. 

Now there came along a band of attendants who 
took hold of the young Diamonds, and running up 
the sides of the mine with them, put them into 
the earth, or strewed them on the surface in places 
where they were sure to be seen. 

"You see," said the King to Annie, "those 
miners will find the little ones, and take them 
away with them into the world, and then they 
will be—" 

But the King got no further, for one of the 
Giants tripped and fell right down the side of the 
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mine within a few feet of where they were stand- 
ing. The earth shook terribly beneath his weight, 
and Annie caught violent hold of the King, to 
save herself from falling down. The Giant was 
nothing but a man, but then Annie was reduced 
to a thousandth part of her proper size, and of 
course saw all things magnified in consequence. 

As the Giant fell, the bag that was slung round 
his neck flew open, and out rolled all the stones 
which his industry had collected, and some others. 
One of the latter rolled near to the Diamond King, 
and Annie looked at it closely. 

The new comer was a smart, flashy-looking littlo 
gentleman, very stout and coarse, but cut to re- 
semble a real Diamond as much as possible. He 
was light enough, but lacked lustre altogether, and 
was not very transparent. Annie at once perceived 
he was not quite the same thing as the King, and 
asked him who it was, but before she had time to 
receive an answer, the stranger addressed the 
King: 

" How are you down here ? I'm delighted to 
make your acquaintance. Proud to know you, 
sir, and this pretty young lady," and he touched his 
hat to Annie. 
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" Really/' replied the King, " this is a surprise. 
I never expected to see you down here. This is 
entirely out of your line." 

"It is quite an accident I assure you, but I 
don't suppose I shall ever getaway from here now. 
I am not thought very much of, you know, and 
they won't take the trouble to look for me." 

" Who is he?" whispered Annie in the King's ear. 

" Who is .he ? Can't you see, little maid ? He 
is a manufacture in imitation of me, and his name 
is Paste." 

" Paste I Oh, I know : flour and water made 
into sticky stuff; but it doesn't look like that at 
all." 

The King and his visitor both laughed. 

" Not that kind of paste, dear. He is made of 
a paste to imitate me ; he is not a genuine stone." 

" Come, come, old fellow," said Paste ; " that 
won't do, you know. I'm genuine enough. I 
don't pretend to be what I am not." 

" That is a good thing, for no one would believe 
in you if you did. Try it." 

" You are very hard on me, and if I was a little 
stronger I'd cut you for it, that I would." 

" Don't be cross. I did not mean to hurt your 
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feelings, I assure you ; but you are a little too free, 
considering what you are, that is all." 

" What I am, indeed ! There is quite as much 
good in me as in you, I can tell you." 

" We won't dispute about that. Tell me how 
you came here ?" 

" Well, you see, the fact is this." He tried to 
get at the King and nudge him in a friendly 
way. " That old fellow," pointing to the prostrate 
Giant, " is no better than he should be, and he 
brought me and some of my friends here to try 
and do a little hocus pocus conjure hocus business 
with us." 

" What, really I" exclaimed Annie, catching at 
the two words; "are you a conjuror, then? Do 
please conjure something for me." 

" Oh dear no ! he is not a conjuror," said the 
King. "But I'll tell you what he is, or thinks 
himself — a poet." 

" A poet — a real live poet ! Oh, that is better 
than a conjuror. I never saw one before in my life." 

"I am a poet, miss," said Paste boldly. "I 
hope you will take a good look at me," 

"Look she may — read your poetry I don't think 
she will." 
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" Why not ?" asked Annie. 

" Because he 13 only a modern poet." 

"And, supposing I am, is that any reason I 
should not be worth reading ?" demanded Paste, 
in a tone of offended dignity ; for poets are 
always vain, and think a great deal of themselves, 
which is very wise of them if they wish to be 
thought much of. 

" You see," said the Diamond King, partly re- 
plying to Paste and partly speaking to Annie, " a 
modern poet is a peculiar creature. The best class 
of modern poet writes entirely in prose. Then his 
work is read and admired, and well paid for ; 
whereas if he wrote it in verse he would starve. 
The other class of poet does one of two things — he 
either writes in language quite unintelligible to 
his readers, and then it is called very good and 
clever, because nobody likes to admit that he does 
not understand it; or else he copies and imitates 
the ancient poets, and then he is good in so far as 
he sticks close to the masters he copies from." 

" You are very rude, knd it is quite evident you 
have no soul for -poetry, though you are a King," 
interrupted Paste. 
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" I forgot to add," continued the King, hardly 
noticing this interruption, " that both these classes 
of poets consider themselves great men, and the 
principal means by which they endeavour to main- 
tain that reputation is by telling every one who 
does not agree with their own estimate of their 
writings, that he has no soul for poetry. They 
are not singular in this. Many musicians do the 
same. For instance — " 

" You are talking rubbish," said Paste. 

" Our little friend here knows a good deal more 
about most things than you would imagine. Give 
her a specimen of some of your original poetry, and 
she shall judge of its real value." 

" With pleasure/' said Paste ; and, without 
waiting for Annie to express her willingness to 
listen, he began a poem, which he called 

"A BALLAD OF BliUMMAGUM. 
" There's a town tJiat bears a well-known name, 

Though it is but a little spot, 
'Twos from there Johnny Bright and Bradlaugh came, 

With a troublesome radical lot. 
Of tJie noisy ones who talk and live 

On the follies of London's throng, 
The most uproarious earth can give, 

To that little town belong; 
9 Tis the home of noise, of froth and scum, 
And this is the town of Brummagum. 
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" False jewds and gold may perhaps atone 

For tJie darkness of Brummagum! s night, 
And the smoke of the town is so black you'll own, 

'Tis a wonder how things keep bright ; 
Should a haughty stranger seek to know, 

What Brummagum wares are worth, 
A flush will redden an honest brow. 

As lie names their native earth, 
Far nothing but trash, glass, paste, and gum, 
Are the wares you buy in Brummagum" 

" Well," said the King of the Diamonds, " what 
«do you think of that, my little maid ?" 

Annie paused a moment before she replied. 
" I think I have heard something like it before." 

" I am sure you have not," said Paste ; " it is 
quite original. But let us hear something of yours 
now, my fine friend." 

" I don't profess to be a poet, like you do ; but 
•sometimes I have a pretty thought, and then I 
•express it. Here's one called 

"THE MAIDEN AND THE ROSE." 

" That ain't an original title, to begin with." 

" It is very rude to interrupt," said Annie. 

" Of course, his manners are like himself," said 
the King, "all artificial, and wholly without 
polish." 

7—2 
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Paste looked as if he would like to do something 
very desperate, but he controlled his feelings, and 
let the King go on with 

" THE MAIDEN AND THE ROSE. 

" The hoar-frost glittered in the sun, 
Or hung in drops of dew, 
From bush and tree and blade of grass t 
And flower of varied hue. 

" TJie crocuses, the hyacintlis, 
The tulips tall and gay, 
Were nodding in the morning breeze 
Of early smiling May. 

" Among the flowers the maiden strayed, 
Nor gave one glance of love 
At nature's morning brilliancy, 
Nor glittering shy above. 

" Her heart was sick of gaudy cliarms, 
And weary was her eye, 
She had no soul for flowers hight, 
Or radiance of tJie sly. 

" Till on a bench beneath a tree, 
Tlw maiden sought repose, 
And as site sank upon the scat, 
Her eye fell on a rose. 

" 'Midst soft green leaves and verdant moss, 
It smiled a lovely thing, 
Fresh with tJie dew of early morn, 
The first moss-Ilose of Spiring. 
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" There was a spirit in tlie flower 
That gave her bosom rest, 
She caught it and unto her lips 
Its fragrant sweetness prest. 

" ' Bear gentle flower, my heart is soothed. 

My fears are fled away; 
Thou art the harbinger of joy, 

The fairest bloom of May! 9 

" The Rose smiled on the maiden fair, 
And gently dried her tear, 
Saying, * TJie frosts of Spring are o'er, 
Rejoice/ the Summer's Jiere.' " 

" I dare say you think that is very fine, but it's 
all wrong metre, and it don't sound much either," 
said Paste. 

" It is for Annie to judge," said the King. 

" I like yours best," said Annie, turning to him. 

"Well, perhaps you ain't much of a judge ; you 
don't look like it. Are you a ' cricket ?' " 

He meant critic, but his pronunciation was thick. 

" A cricket ! What do you mean, Mr. Paste ? 
I shan't talk to you at all ;" and she tried to drag 
the King away. 

" He don't mean to be rude ; but it's a way he 
has got," said the King mildly. 

" I tell you what it is — I'm as good as you any 
day." 
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" Perhaps so." 

" And I won't stand your cheek." 

And here Paste lost all control over himself, 
and rushed at the King of the Diamonds. 

Annie was so frightened at the fury of Paste 
that she ran off up a little mound, to look on at a 
safe distance. 

The King of the Diamonds did not run away, 
but showed a bold front, and met the rush of 
Paste, calmly confident in his own invincibility. 

The unfortunate Paste was not as strong as he 
fancied himself, poor fellow. He came violently 
against the breast of the King, and broke up into a 
hundred pieces, just like a bit of toughened glass. 

At this dreadful termination of the discussion 
upon poetry and the respective merits of the rival 
poets — which, for the benefit of society, might ad- 
vantageously happen to many of the aspirers to 
the laurel wreath among ourselves — Annie was 
quite dismayed. She buried her face in her hands 
and cried with terror and affright. 

She did not see the danger awaiting her, for at 
that moment a miner, stooping to examine the 
mound of earth upon which she had taken refuge, 
discovered her presence, and taking her for a stone, 
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picked her up and put her in his bag, among a lot 
of other Diamonds. 

Poor Annie screamed in vain. The Diamonds 
beside whom she was lying looked at her with 
astonishment, and said, " Be quiet, do ! You 
won't be hurt." 

" But I am hurt," said Annie, though she was 
really only frightened by the sudden change in 
position. " It is not comfortable to be lifted up 
between a huge finger and thumb and. dropped down 
into a dark bag. Oh, what shall I do ? How ever 
shall I get out V cried Annie, and she wished her- 
self back with Old King Cole or the Diamond King, 
but it was no use. 

" I advise you to lie still and be patient," said a 
very small Diamond who was lying next to her ; 
" it won't be long before we get into the world." 

" But I don't want to go at all I Oh dear !" 

" You must go, and there is no help for it," said 
the Diamond ; " I've no doubt you find it very 
disagreeable. So do we all, but every one has to 
go through unpleasant things in this life, and you 
can't be an exception." 

"Don't lecture me, please," said Annie, "but 
try and help me out of this bag." 
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After all that was the most sensible thing to do, 
and the Diamonds agreed to try their best for her, 
being naturally good-natured, so they began to get 
up the side of the bag one on the top of the other. 
While they were thus occupied, the miner began 
to move. He had found enough stones for the 
present, and climbed up the side of the mine again. 

Then he started on his journey over the country, 
but where he was going Annie could not tell, as 
she was shut up in the bag. 

On — on — he went. She could feel him moving, 
and hurried the Diamonds. 

" Please make haste, dears," she said, and they 
did make haste. They piled themselves up one on 
the top of the other until they reached the mouth 
of the sack, and then they told Annie they were 
ready, and asked her to get up. She climbed up 
them gradually, as if she were mounting a ladder, 
and just as she got to the top the miner gave a 
little jerk, and out she went. 

Fortunately the fall was not far, and she alighted 
on her feet. She took a step forward, and trod 
upon something that bent beneath her. She was 
about to move on, when a little voice spoke. 



CHAPTER VII. 



KING GOLD. 

HY don't you be more careful where you 
are walking to, and look beneath your 
feet, little miss ?" said a mild voice ta 
Annie, as she looked down to see what it was she 
had trodden on. 

" I beg your pardon, I'm sure," she replied, wish- 
ing to be polite to somebody, though she had not 
the least idea who she was speaking to, but by 
this time she was accustomed to meeting with 
strangers. 

" Why didn't you look where you were going, 
and you would not have hurt me ? I am quite 
doubled up. Please help me to straighten myself 
again." 

Annie looked down, and saw a bright } 7 ellow 
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figure, completely bent in two. She must have 
trodden on it very heavily to put it in such an 
uncomfortable position. She at once assisted the 
bright little gentleman to straighten himself. 

" First you double me up, then you help me into 
straightened circumstances," he said, with a grin, 
and rubbing that part of his body where the 
bending had made him feel anything but comfort- 
able. 

" I am extremely sorry to have given you any 
inconvenience." 

" Oh, you are just like all the rest. You think • 
a fellow will feel an injury less because you regret 
it in big words; but never mind. It is nearly 
better," he replied, still rubbing himself with his left 
hand, while he held out his right one to Annie to 
help her over the rough ground. 

Annie took his hand. It was yellow and dull, 
like an old guinea, and his face was of the same 
colour and appearance. 

The child was getting tired of meeting with 
strange faces, so she asked him rather rudely, 

Who are you ?" 

" A nice ignorant person you must be, not to 
know who I am," he returned sharply. 
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" I am not an ignorant person/' answered Annie, 
with a toss of her head ; " and, as I never saw you 
before, it is not likely I should know you." 

" I am generally known at first sight by all 
civilised people. I thought you were educated." 

" So I am educated," answered Annie angrily. 

" If you call that education, it is very kind of 
you, and I'm very much obliged to you. Pshaw T 
a girl educated who doesn't know a Sovereign 
when she sees one !" 

" A Sovereign ! Are you not worth more than 
twenty shillings V exclaimed Annie, examining 
him closely. 

" Twenty fiddlesticks, gold sticks, and silver 
sticks !" ejaculated the Monarch angrily. "lama 
King — the King of all the metals ; and it is an un- 
pardonable offence not to know a King when you 
see him." 

u But your Majesty must see that I am only a 
little girl." 

"Only a little girl! Haven't I felt you? 
Didn't you very nearly smash me just now ? You 
•are precious heavy for a little girl, I can tell you." 

" I hope your Majesty will forgive me." 

" Come along with me, and I'll see. I don't 
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promise, mind ; and if I did, it would not matter, 
for no one here ever keeps a promise. Nothing is 
more deceitful than gold." 

" I have heard that before, somewhere, I think," 
said Annie. 

" Perhaps in ' Mavor's Spelling Book/ " 

" Yes, that was it, very likely ; and there was 
3omething, too, about ' My mother.' " 

" I know that," said the King. 

" Shall I say it ?" 

"Oh no, please. I never went to a panto- 
mime in my life without hearing it." 

"What!" exclaimed Annie in astonishment, 
" have you been to a pantomime ?" 

" Where is the place that Gold does not go to, 
young lady ? Don't you know Gold is ubi- 
quitous ?" 

" Who's using long words now ?" laughed Annie. 

"You are too sharp, miss. I am afraid yon 
must be some acid. You are sure you are not two 
acids ? M 

" Why r 

" Because I don't care for one ; but two together 
are always too much for me." 
" Well, I am not an acid at all." 
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" Then, what did you mean by taking me up in 
that sharp way about using a long word ? I meant 
I was everywhere." 

" Then why did not you say so ?" 

" So I did." 

" Oh dear I I am not going to dispute with you 
•all night. Let us get on." 
" On where ?" 

"Why, to your palace, of course." 

The King laughed aloud. 

" My palace ! I have no palace." 

" No palace I Then how can you be a King ?" 

"I am a King, and the world is my palace." 

"How?" 

" Yes, the whole world. Gold is the King of 
the whole world. My home is everywhere. Whe- 
ther I enter the grandest palace or the poorest 
-cottage it i3 the same thing. I am always King, 
and am received as such." 

"What, by everybody?" 

" Nearly everybody. I rule the world. There 
is no monarch so great that he does not bow to 
me, and acknowledge my power. Scarcely a king 
is to be found who would not give up to me his 
crown and sceptre." 
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" Are you Death, then ?" said the child, shrink- 
ing back. 

" Nay, Death is my Lord; but to everything else 
I am superior. I sway the Court and the Camp. 
I am the ruling power to all mankind. They are 
my slaves. Nay, more, they adore and worship 
me as a God, but my worshippers find little conso- 
lation in their worship." 

" Why ?" asked Annie — she was too much awed 
to use anything but monosyllables. 

" They cringe and crouch down at my feet but 
to possess a share of my kingdom, and when they 
get a little they want more, till they sell them- 
selves to me, body and soul, for a possession that is 
useless. Then they are wholly mine. I am King 
Gold. While the earth exists I am its true 
Lord." 

" Then you must be very rich." 

" On the contrary, I am a beggar, for I am no- 
thing but a representative, but let me tell you 
what I am in verse." 

Gold then repeated the following lines : 

" Gold is Hie God of the world, dear child, 

His worshippers serve him in silence and fear, 
The lieart upon which King Gold has smiled, 
Xe'cr deems his favours are bought too dear ; 
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Mightier far than tlie sword or the pen, \ 

Greater in power than warriors bold, 
Tlie God of the wm'ld, tlie ruler of nun, 

Is the pure bright metal, the great King Gold ! 

" A blessing lie brings to the home of the torn, 

A curse to (lie ignorant Jieart of (lie fool. 
Vainly the poor would his worth despise, 

Vainly the rich would oppose his ride; 
He is lord of (lie monarclis of clay, 

He was their lord in the days of old, 
Tlie God of the world, maris ruler alway, 

He liveth for ever, tlie great King Gold." 

"And if you are all that," said Annie, when the 
Monarch finished, " what do you mean by saying 
you are a beggar ?" 

"Look here. A King maybe very powerful, 
without being.rich. My power does not produce 
me anything. I am possessed, not a possessor. 
People like to have me with them, and they do 
anything to get possession of me ; but they give 
me nothing for my company. My kingdom is 
nothing but that of others ; still, it is univer- 
sal." 

u I don't quite understand how that is." 
"You are getting sleepy. I must call some of 
my favourites to amuse you. 19 

8 
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And Gold jingled himself loudly. 

It was some little time before there was any 
answer to his summons, and then there came 
through the air a bright little creature, with 
golden wings, which alighted near them. The 
wings closed, and Annie saw it was a beautiful 
Golden Beetle, with bright sparkling eyes, like 
glass beads, and golden wing-cases, and a back 
and head all glowing with gold. It was altogether 
a lovely little insect. 

" How pretty !" she exclaimed ; and it really 
was very pretty. 

Gold patted the Beetle on the head. 

"You look very well this morning, my dear 
fellow. Are there any more of my friends 
about V 

" Yes," said the Beetle in a shrill voice, for he 
had only a very small mouth to speak through, 
u there are one or two more ; they will be here 
soon." 

And while the Beetle was speaking, a whirr of 
wings arose, and, sailing along through the 
heavens, with its glorious plumage floating in the 
wind, came a lovely bird, almost as fair as the 
fabled Phoenix, and clad in feathers whose 
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glorious tints vied with those of the Bird of 
Paradise. 

Annie knew the bright visitor, for she had seen 
one like it before at the Zoological Gardens ; and 
there you may go and see one, too, if you please. 
She recognised the magnificent plumage of the 
Golden Pheasant. The bird sailed on through the 
air, and, after one or two circles, alighted on a 
piece of rock near them. 

" Do you know this bird ?" asked Gold. 

" I have seen it before," and she walked up to 
it to stroke it. "You lovely Pheasant, tell me 
where you came from V 9 

"Me Chi-a-ama-man," said the Pheasant, getting 
out the words with some difficulty. 

" Yes, he came from China/' said Gold. " Is he 
not a lovely fellow ? He is called the Golden 
Pheasant. Look at him! His head is covered with 
gold and jewels, like the breast of a Queen, and on 
the top he wears a crest of gold, like a crown of 
sunbeams. His tail is composed of long golden 
plumes, and his wings are golden, and purple, and 
scarlet, and blue, and all the colours of the rain- 
bow. His throat and breast are beautiful, too. Iam 
very proud of him, and he well deserves his name." 

8^-2 M 
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" But he can't talk much," said the Beetle, who 
liked to hear his own voice, though it was small 
and shrill, and thought talking a most important 
qualification. 

" You forget he is a foreigner, and his education 
is not yet completed," replied Gold, 

"Send him to the School Board," said the 
.Beetle. 

" It would not do for him to talk much," said 
Annie, whose powers of observation were im- 
proving. " If he said a great deal, people would 
not look at him." 

" You are wrong," said the Beetle, " for I talk a 
great deal, and yet people are always looking at 
me and searching for me. I am hunted for every- 
where." 

" Poor creature ! Do you know a Black Beetle V 9 
" A Black Beetle ? I believe there is a poor 
cousin of mine of that name. He lives mostly in 
houses. You know I am an aristocrat, and have 
my own grounds always to myself. I like high 
grounds in the best neighbourhoods ; consequently, 
I don't often come across that class of person 
and the Beetle opened and shut his wing-cases 
with a languid air. 
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u But I met a Black Beetle who was very agree- 
able and quite a gentleman. He was a good 
dancer, too, and could sing." 

" Vulgar accomplishments/ ' replied the Beetle, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

" And he was very nice to talk to, and told me 
a great deal about himself. ,, 

"That class of person always talks about him- 
self." 

. " Well, I liked him better than I do you," said 
Annie, feeling hurt at the way the Golden Beetle 
spoke of the Black Beetle ; " and it is hardly polite 
to speak of your relations in that way." 

" She wants to teach me manners," said the 
Beetle, turning in disgust towards Gold. " I wish 
you would not ask me to come when you have such 
low company." 

Gold laughed heartily at the Golden Beetle's 
protest. He was a real aristocrat, and a gentle- 
man, and knew the difference between a true 
gentleman and a snob, as the Beetle undoubtedly 
was. 

" I am so sorry your dignity is hurt," he said, 
" but everybody cannot have the lofty ideas of a 
Golden Beetle." 
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" Then if you want me you should not associate 
with them," replied the Beetle. 

" Perhaps in future you will choose my company 
for me." 

" No, he won't ! no, he won't !" said the voice of a 
new arrival, who came from the sky, and dropped 
down beside them on two long legs. 

"Ah! my little* friend," said Gold, welcoming 
him, " is that you V 

" Yes, it is me ; yes, it is me," he answered, 
wholly regardless of grammar. The little stranger 
had but small pretensions to beauty. His legs 
were long, and he rather waddled than walked, he 
had a very long bill which opened sharply, and his 
eyes were by no means brilliant. His body was 
covered with brown feathers, tipped here and there 
with gold, on the strength of which he had his 
name. 

st I would speak English if I were you," said the 
Beetle. 

" Now don't break forth again," said Gold ; then 
turning to Annie he introduced the little bird by 
his title of the Golden Plover. 

" Oh I I know you," said Annie, " and you are 
very nice." 
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The Plover bowed his acknowledgments. 

" You are generally sent up to table on a little 
piece of toast." 

The Plover turned silvery pale. 

"How disagreeable of you to remind me of 
that. Would you like me to tell you how you are 
generally eaten by worms ?" 

" No, Fm not," said Annie. 

" Yes, you will be when you die." 

" No, I shan't — I am going to be Ore — something 
or other. It is such a long word I have forgotten 
it, but the King of Diamonds was telling me all 
about it." 

" She is going to be Cre — . I don't know what 
she means at all" 

"Nor I," said the Beetle. 
"Nor I," said Gold. 

" But I do," said the Golden Pheasant slowly. 
" Ha ! I've seen it done in India, when I was there 
on a little visit to some relations," and having 
made this long speech, the Pheasant relapsed into 
silence again. 

" The subject is too grave," said Gold, trying to 
be funny. 

" Don't, pray," said the Beetle, but the moment 
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afterwards he withdrew from the world, and hid 
beneath a stone, for another little bird joined 
the company, and the instinct of self-preservation 
prevailed over the desire for admiration. 

The little bird was a real Gold Finch. His head 
was bright with red and gold, contrasting favour- 
ably with the sober colours of the rest of his cos- 
tume. He was very cheerful and happy, and he 
flew along singing a song to an air much resembling 
one of Offenbach's choruses. The words which 
Annie could distinguish were something like the 
following : 

"Here, there, and everywhere, 
Singing in the bright blue shy, 
All my days I pass away merrily, 

Always merrily, 

Always merrily. 
There is not a dickey bird, 
Ever so Iwppy as I, 

Always merrily, - 

Always merrily, 
1 Neath the Summer shj" 

" Here is another of my friends/' said Gold to 
her. 

" He is pretty, and sings beautifully. I wish he 
would come with me." 
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The Gold Finch looked at her as it passed, and 
winked his eyes, as much as to say, " Don't you 
wish you may get me !" and went on singing 
"Always merrily, always merrily." 

He sang this so often that Annie began to get 
tired, for even the sweetest songs become monoto- 
nous after a time. The Golden Pheasant was 
apparently tired too, for he fluttered his wings 
once or twice, and then, bowing to Gold, said, 
" I am off." 

But Annie called him back. 

" Do take me with you, pretty creature," she 
said. 

" Get up," said the Pheasant. 

And then somehow or other she found herself on 
the Pheasant's back, and Gold disappeared slap in 
the ground, but the Gold Finch flew by her side, 
and the Golden Beetle came from under the stone 
and stretched himself in the sun, and the Golden 
Plover jumped about, crying, " Yes, it is me ; yes,, 
it is me," and Annie saw all this till they were out 
of sight, and she was sailing far away through 
the air on the back of the Golden Pheasant. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



"WHO IS THE BEST?" 

HE Golden Pheasant flew gently forwards 
with Annie on its back. She found the 
seat very comfortable, and the pace was 
not too quick. The bird went up and down with 
xi rising and falling flight which was rather un- 
pleasant at first, but the little maiden soon got 
accustomed to it. Save Lilian* on her Dragon, 
no maiden ever rode a more gorgeously clad or 
lovelier steed, and the Pheasant seemed pleased 
with the burden he bore. 

Their flight was over rough ground for some 
time, and then they came to a wood, and over the 
top of it they flew, through the lofty pine-trees and 
ubove the oaks, and the ashes, and the beeches ; 

* See Praed's beautiful poem " Lilian." 
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while beneath they could see the undergrowth 
and the little creatures scudding about among the 
bushes. They passed the wood, and then the 
Gold Finch left them with a sweet " Good-bye.'* 
On they went over a lovely streak of pasture land, 
through which a bright clear river ran swiftly, and 
by its banks grew wild flowers by thousands, for 
it seemed to bfe spring in the country beneath 
them. Beyond the pastures were gardens, fair and 
smiling with beds of roses and geraniums and all 
kinds of beautiful summer flowers, for they now 
passed from spring to summer. Here things looked 
gay. The lawns were green, and on many of them 
were parties of boys and girls playing croquet 
and Badminton, and other out-of-door games, and 
Annie almost longed to stay and alight in that 
beautiful land and join them, but the golden bird 
flew onwards. They passed through the summer, 
and the gardens disappeared, and in their place 
was a smoky town. Over the roofs on which the 
snow was lying w r ent the Pheasant, sailing above 
the chimney-pots, across narrow streets, and dull 
thoroughfares, and dreary-looking parks, right into 
the very heart of the City, and then the bird 
descended before a large black-looking building, 
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and flew in at an open window, and, alighting on 
a table, let Annie get off its back. Kissing her 
with its brightly-plumed head, the Golden Pheasant 
bade her farewell, and flew away again to its cage 
at the Zoological Gardens, or back to its home in the 
Land of the Sun whose glories its fadiant plumage 
flashed back in a thousand different lights. 

As soon as Annie recovered her self-possession,. . 
she looked round her, and found herself seated on 
a little steel block at the end of a large table. 
She was not alone in the room, nor on the table, 
for there were a good many little people standing 
about, and they were all talking and quarrelling 
in .very loud and various voices. The persons 
assembled were : 

A Sovereign (an ordinary English Sovereign). 

A St. George and Dragon Sovereign. 

An Australian Sovereign. 

A Half-Sovereign. 

A Half-Crown. 

A Two-Shilling-Piecc. 

A Shilling. 

A Sixpence. 

A Fourpenny- Piece. 

A Threepenny-Piece. 

A Penny. 

A Half-penny. 

Aud last of all a Farthing - a real Farthing. 
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They all had the Queen's head in front of them, 
"but their backs differed materially. They were 
all disputing and quarrelling over different matters, 
and did not pause for Annie's entrance. 

The three Sovereigns were quarrelling over their 
respective merits, and wanted to fight about them 
as other sovereigns frequently wish to do, only not 
in their own persons. The Half-Sovereign and 
the Half-Crown were disputing about their respec- 
tive merits aud values in society. 

The other coins had different grievances which 
they were ventilating pretty freely, in language 
which Annie thought more expressive than re- 
fined. 

They took no notice of her until she " hemmed " 
twice to attract their attention, and then they all 
«aid, with one accord, that she should decide their 
quarrels, and first of all the three Sovereigns came 
forward. The old English Sovereign spoke first. 
He turned round and exhibited the arms of Eng- 
land, surrounded by the laurel wreath, and said : 

" I am an old English Sovereign, and I claim 
my right to superiority by reason of my antiquity 
and my birth over the St. George and the Dragon, 
and by reason of my colour over our colonial friend* 
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I don't see why I should be put aside for this 
upstart. I weigh as much. I ring as true. I 
wear as long, and I am just a3 difficult to coun- 
terfeit or clip ; lastly, I am better known." 

Then the St. George and the Dragon, after 
showing his device, spoke : 

"I have nothing to say about our Australian 
friend. His colour, I think, settles his claim alto- 
gether ; but this Sovereign can't be equal to me. 
First of all, he is worn. He is old and out of fashion, 
and I am a modern copy of an antique coin. We 
all like antiquities, and copies of them are all 
the rage just now, and that is my first claim to 
superiority ; secondly, I am milled on both sides 
in a very superior way. This gives me a great 
advantage, and makes me wear better, though I 
have hardly been in circulation long enough to 
be able to prove that to you. Thirdly, I've got 
the date on the right side, and I am not over- 
crowded. Lastly, I am very much liked." 

The Australian Sovereign was meek, and he 
spoke next : 

"I am ill-used on account of my colour, but 
that is due to my purity. I am composed of a 
finer alloy than either of my opponents here. It 
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is true I am a foreigner, but then I had a special 
Act of Parliament passed about me to make me a 
legal tender, so I have just as much right to 
be in circulation as either of them. Next, I am 
very pretty, and you can see where I come from, 
and what country I belong to, by looking behind 
me, which is more than you can say for them. I 
have no arms, but the laurel of victory to which 
I am entitled, for I belong to a nation that has 
never been conquered, and is unconquerable. I 
am true gold, and I think eveiybody will prefer 
me to them." 

Annie had never been placed in such a position 
in her life. She had to be judge, jury, and every- 
thing else in this complicated question of the 
respective merits of the disputants. 

She did not waste much time in considering 
her decision, for the right thing to say seemed to 
come into her head at once. 

" I quite understand your respective claims, and 
the arguments by which you support them, and 
my decision is that you are all much about the 
same, and ought to circulate freely without quarrel- 
ling with one another. You each have different 
merits, but all the same value and utility as long 
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as you agree, which you had better do for the 
future" 

Somehow or other the Sovereigns all felt satis- 
fied with this judgment, which is not always the 
result of an arbitration, and went away arm-in- 
arm, the Australian being in the middle. Annie 
was quite happy over this result, and felt equal to 
the task of adjudging in the dispute of the Half- 
Sovereign and Half-Crown who now stood before 
her. 

" I'm genuine ! I'm gold ! and I'm small I" said 
the Half-Sovereign ; " while this big clumsy fellow 
is a half of a coin that don't exist, is only made of 
silver, and is so big that no one cares to be troubled 
with him." 

The Half-Crown happened to be one of the 
new coinage recently issued. Annies papa had 
given her such an one on the morning of the second 
day of the year, and she had a particular affection 
for it. She had formerly received new Two- 
Shilling-Pieces, which did not go as far in toffee 
and sugar-candy as the Half-Crown, so when the 
Half-Crown stepped forward she looked upor 
him with a sympathetic eye. 

Said the Half-Crown in a clear, bright silvei 
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voice, " I am also genuine, and as for my being 
half a coin that don't exist, that is a misfortune 
which might happen to any one belonging to 
a coinage not based upon the decimal system. 
A crown was a fine old coin. I am a half of it, 
<and I deserve some consideration on that account. 
I am one-half of the principal power in the State, 
And that entitles me to respect and obedience," 
and he glanced at the Half-Sovereign with wither- 
ing contempt in his look ; " the Sovereign is very 
little use now-a-days, it is the Crown that is every- 
thing. Then he said ' I'm too big ;' I retort, ' He is 
too small, and very liable to be lost. I don't con- 
sider him a full-grown coin. He is certainly noc 
big enough to take care of himself/ As for my 
being made of silver, that is the thing I am most 
proud of. Everybody was crying out for more 
silver. The want of silver coinage had been felt 
for a long time, and I appeared on purpose to 
supply that want. I have been of use on many 
occasions, and my valuable services are mentioned 
in two well-known poems, while no one ever heard 
of a rhyme even about a Half-Sovereign. You 
cannot have forgotten the conduct of a most dis- 
tinguished lady, the wife of a well-known citizen 

9 
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of London, which, is thus commemorated by the 
poet Cowper : 

" Now Mistress Gilpin when site saw 
Her husband posting down, 
Into the country far around, 
She pulled out Half-a-Crown. 

" And thus she said unto the boy 
Who drove them to the Bell, 
* This shall be yours when you bring bach 
My husband safe and well. 9 

" Now the first verse could never have beer* 
written at all but for me, and just consider the 
inducement I offered to the post-boy. But that 
is only one instance. I shall mention another, a nur- 
sery rhyme in which my name occurs, and in which 
I was of great value, for I very nearly persuaded 
a cat to come out of a plum-tree, which he never 
would have done, and that was because I rhyme 
with ' down,' which he does not do. After I leave 
the decision to you, quite satisfied that you will 
never allow a coin like the Half-Sovereign, whose 
name never occurs in any book,[not even in history 
or a three volume novel, to proclaim himself my 
equal in merit and utility." 

The Half- Crown then recited the following 
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nursery rhyme, and amid the applause of the by- 
standers sat down, or rather would have sat 
down, but as he was not perfect he could only sit 
half down. 

" Diddledy, diddledy, dumpty, 
Tlie cat ran vp the plum-tree. 
Half-a-Crown 
To fetch her down, 
Diddledy, diddledy, damply" 

After the eloquent speech of the Half-Crown, 
Annie felt no doubt that her decision ought to be 
in his favour. She did not want to offend the 
Half-Sovereign, so she worded her judgment care- 
fully, as a wise judge always should do. 

"I have considered this case carefully upon its 
merits, and I have come to the conclusion that I 

cannot lay aside the claims of the Half " 

Here she was interrupted by a rush of both the 
coins forward, each being anxious to hear whose 
designation was to complete the sentence. Annie 

resumed, " To set aside the claims of the Half 99 

Another demonstration on the part of the coins 
stopped her. 

" If you wont let me finish how can I conclude ?" 
she said, laughing. 

9—2 
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" Oh! we have had enough," said both the coins; 
and they turned round and ran away to the other 
end of the table to begin the quarrel again, for, like 
a good many others, they did not want their dis- 
pute put an end to, for it gave them occupation 
and amusement. 

Annie thought this conduct very rude, and was 
going to get up and walk away when the Two- 
Shilling-Piece stepped forward. He was not quar- 
relling with anybody, but was singing a doleful 
ballad to the tune chosen bv the Frozen-out 
Gardeners for their appeal to kind Christian 
friends, and if you don't know what that is like, 
listen next time they pass. 

" I have no work to do-4-o, 
I have no work to do-o-o, 
Vm a poor old worn-out Two-Shilling-Piece, 
And I've got no work to do." 

It was quite melancholy to hear the unhappy 
Florin, and Annie listened to him compassionately. 

" Please you, miss," he began, " I have no work 
to do-o-o, and I want to know what is to become 
of me. I was getting on pretty well in the world, 
and everybody began to like me, but now that new 
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Half-Crown has been issued I'm thrown out of 
work. Oh, I shall soon be starving." 

" I really don't know what to suggest to you. 
Tin very sorry for you, but I can't give you any- 
thing, my good man, indeed I can t. It is a great 
pity. Perhaps you will have to go to the work- 
house. 99 

" Please, miss, you might do something for me 
if you would, miss." 

" What do you want me to do V 9 

" Ask the Master of the Mint to call me in like 
he did the Crown. I am much in the same 
position as he was then. Will you try, miss V 9 

"I will think about it." 

" Thank ye, miss." 

And the Two-Shilling-Piece went off singing his 
doleful 

" I've got no work to do-o-o" 

louder than ever. 

Then stepped forth One Shilling. 

He looked worn and pale and discoloured. Half 
his face was rubbed off, and the device on his back 
looked hardly distinguishable. He held his hand 
to his forehead, and said, " Excuse me, miss, my 
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head aches very much. I am hardly ever without 
a headache. I have no. quarrel with any of my 
friends here. I have no time for that, but I was 
saying that they ought to help me more than they 
do. I'm worked and worried to death. I begin 
early in the morning, and I never seem to. leave 
off. I am kept running about all day and all 
night until the shine is quite taken off rae^ and I feel 
so knocked up that I don't know which is my head 
and which is my tail. Excuse me using the word 
tail, and don't tell Mr. Darwin that I did so, as he 
will be finding out something about my emotions. 
Really, miss, I shall have to give it up, or my 
constitution will break to pieces under the pres- 
sure. I'm a regular over-worked Shilling. The 
hardest- worked coin of them all, and the least re- 
spected." 

" Can't you get the Half-Crown to help you ?" 

" Bless you ! not he, miss. He won't stir. He 
is doing all he can to keep himself out of the way. 
I wish I had only been just issued. There's only 
one thing that will do me any good." 

" What is that, my dear fellow ?" 

" If the Master will issue five times as many we 
may have some chance of being fairly treated and 
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enabled to do our work in a proper way. As it w 
we give no satisfaction to anybody, and least of all 
to ourselves." 

" I will see what can be done." 

The Shilling now left the field clear to the Six- 
pence, who 



CHAPTER IX. 



A SONG OF SIXPENCE, ETC. 

AME boldly forward, and in a fine, clear, 
loud voice, which was rather extraordi- 
nary as it came from such a little body, 
said : 

" I have a great many complaints to make, and 
I hope you will listen to them attentively, and do 
what you can to help me." 

Annie bowed assent. 

" To begin with, I'm as much overworked, as the 
Shilling." 

" Oh ! oh !" groaned the Shilling. " Don't be- 
lieve him." 

" Never mind him, miss ; I'm speaking the 
truth," resumed the Sixpence. " I am small, you 
know, and that makes me less able to stand hard 
work. I soon get rubbed down, and then my life 
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is dreadful. In my youth I could sing, and even 
now I've not a bad voice. Everybody knows I can 
sing," he added, looking round angrily at the 
coins who were laughing at him. 

" Hear him ! hear him 1" they cried in chorus. 

" So I will," said Annie, for she liked the look 
of the jolly little Sixpence. 

" Be quiet all of you ; I'm a tenor. I'm a sort 
of Sims Reeves in my way." 

" Oh ! oh 1" groaned the coins ; " you mean you 
never sing when your name is on the programme."* 

" Well, I'm the smallest coin that ever was paid 
to hear him, there now ! So vou little fellows wha 
have never been to a concert at all can't be ex- 
pected to know much about music." 

The audience were silenced, and the Sixpence* 
assuming a theatrical attitude, began to a lively 
air — - 

THE SONG OF THE SIXPENCE. 
" Sing a song of Sixpence, 
A pocket full of tea, 
Four and twenty listeners, 

Listening to me ; 
Prices now are doubled, 

Things are dear, you see, 
So a Sixpence isn't 
What it used to be. 

i 

i 
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" Sing a song of Sixpence, 

A pocket full of hops, 
Four and twenty blue birds, 

Eating mutton-chops ; 
When tlie clwps v;ere eaten, 

TJie blue birds all took wing; 
Isn't this a stupid song 

For any one to sing ? 

" The King teas at the School Board, 

Whipping Utile boys; 
The Queen was at tlie Soho Bazaar, 

Buying sweets and toys ; 
The maid was in tlie drawing-room, 

Trying to repose, 
While four and twenty bluebottles, 

Buzzed about her nose." 

" I cannot say I think very much of your song," 
said Annie, when the Sixpence finished and looked 
round for applause. 

" I do my best, but you see I am a little out of 
practice. I haven't been well for some time in 
consequence of the annoyance my neighbours have 
given me, and this brings me to another of my 
grievances. They all say I'm crooked." 

-Crooked?" 

" Yes ; isn't it cruel of them ?" 
" Oh dear, no ! A crooked Sixpence is lucky, 
•so is one with a hole in it." 
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"A hole in it," shrieked the little creature, 
" and lucky ! What do you think ft Sixpence is 
made of then ?" 

" Silver, of course." 

" Well, by the way you wish him to be treated, 
he should be made of brass ; but let me get on 
with my complaints." 

" Oh ! go on, grumbler," said the other coins in 
chorus. 

u Oh! it's very well for you to make all that 
noise, and call me names, but I'm going to tell 
this lady, and she will give it to you well, you 
nasty, malicious things that you are. Please, 
mis3, they have made up a story about me, and 
they are always repeating it to annoy me. This 
is it. They say, 'Once upon a time there lived 
an old woman who, in sweeping out her house, 
found a crooked Sixpence/ That's the first insult. 
They call me a crooked Sixpence, and I'm not 
crooked ; and if I were, it would be very rude to 
continually remind me of my misfortune. Now 
I'm quite sure it isn't true, for no old woman ever 
did any such thing ; and if she had, she would have 
spent the coin in gin and not have gone to market 
to buy a pig, for thdt is how the story goes on. It 
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can't be true, for no one ever bought a pig for 
Sixpence ; but I'm sorry to say these people are not 
particular about truth. Then comes the worst 
part of it. They have a bit of rhyme, I suppose 
they call it, which runs like this : 

"Stile won't get over piggy, 

Piggy won't bite dog, 

Bog tvon't beat stick, 

Stick won't bum fire, 

Fire worit quench water, 

Water won't drink ox, 

Ox won't kill butcher, 

Butcher won't hang rope, 

Rope won't gnaw rat, 

Bat won't kill cat, 

Cat won't get over the pig, 
And I shan't get home to get my old man's supper. 

"And then they do it upside down, in this way : 

" The butcher began to gnaic the rope, 
The rope began to hang, the old woman, 
The old tvoman began to bite the pig, 
The pig began to quench the fire, 
Tlie fire began to beat the dog, 
TJie dog began to burn the ivater, 
The water began to kill tlie ox, 
The ox began to kill the rat, 
The rat began to worry the cat, 
The Cat began to beat the stick, 
The stick began to make a noise, 
And everybody jumped over the stile, and the old man had to get life 
oivn supper after all." 
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" He don't know it a bit," cried all the coins 
in chorus ; but the Sixpence took no notice, and 
went on, 

" That is how they annoy me, but that is not 
all. The wear and tear of a life like this soon 
takes the shine off ine. Then I get into inferior 
society, and look very queer ; and last of all I be- 
come quite smooth, and then a dreadful calamity 
happens to me. Respectable people will touch me 
no longer. I fall into the possession of a disagree- 
able man, who stands all day long on a board or a 
step at the back of an omnibus." 

" You mean the conductor," cried Annie, inter- 
rupting him. 

" More like a miss-conductor," growled the Six- 
pence. " He puts me into a dirty bag, with a lot 
of miscellaneous coins, and passes me on the sly ; 
but it is no use, I can't get out into the world 
again. I have to pass my life getting in and out 
of those dingy bags. It is intolerable. That sort 
of thing ought to be done with tickets, and when 
I am old and worn out they ought to let me 
rest." 

" Is that all ?" said Annie, when the Sixpence 
paused. 
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The Penny, however, had a real grievance. He 
spoke in a brazen voice, with a rather dolorous 
tone in it. 

" I am very unhappy. I have been unhappy 
for many years, and I fear you can do very little 
for me. I am a sham, a person trading under a 
false name against my wish, and that is the cause 
of my suffering. Mine is a melancholy history. 
Years ago I was introduced to society as a Copper. 
I was not handsome, but I had about me an air of 
sturdy British independence which at once recom- 
mended me to the favourable notice of all observers. 
I became popular at first, and have never lost that 
popularity, but in an evil hour I was changed to 
my present state." 

The Penny here fairly broke down, and cried for 
some time like a child. 

When he recovered his emotion, he continued : 
"Yes, I was changed. No longer to be made of 
a genuine metal, to be able to hold up my head 
with pride and say, 'I am a real Copper/ My 
name became a fraud, a delusion, and a snare. 
They changed me into a bronze Penny, and upon 
my first appearance I was so ashamed of myself 
that I fell to shreds ; but I got over it, and am 
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now forced to go about again as before, just as if 
nothing had ever happened to me. I feel that I am a 
deceitful coin ; I am called a Copper, and I am no 
more a Copper than you are, and the thought 
makes me sad. Oh, so sad !" and the Penny put 
his pocket-handkerchief to his eyes again. 

Annie did not see the matter in the same light 
as the Penny, and was surprised at his grief. She 
answered him : 

" I feel very sorry for you, but you are making 
a great trouble of nothing. Everybody knows you 
are made of bronze, and not copper. You answer 
exactly the same purpose as you did before, only 
you are a more convenient size and weight." 

" That is very true," observed the Penny ; " but 
it does not satisfy me. I am always called a 
Copper, and I am not a Copper. Thus, you see, I 
am a living lie. That is w T hat distresses me. My 
dear girl, there is no compensation for the absence 
of truth. Never allow a falsehood to exist 
Stamp it out. What does it matter what people 
think of you, if you feel within yourself that you 
are occupying a false position ? I feel that ; I 
know I am an obstacle to truth. I am not what 
I am called, and therefore I am unhappy." 
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" But supposing you are right, which I don't 
•quite see, how can I help you ?" 

" Easily. You can call me a Bronze, and per- 
suade everybody you know to do the same. You 
tjan ask authors to write of me by that name, and 
after a very little while those who read their 
works, and the public at large, will learn to talk 
and think of me as a Bronze and not a Copper, 
and I shall cease to feel myself a disgrace." 

" I think that would be giving a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble/' 

" Ah f sighed the Penny ; " how many false- 
hoods live because people are too lazy to refute 
them 1 Dear child ! think of me sometimes, and 
when you grow older you will know right, and 
perhaps be able to help me." 

The Penny sighed again, and turned away in 
sadness. 

"They all say I'm no use at all," cried the 
Halfpenny in a squeaky little voice, " but I am, 
ain't I V 

" Oh yes ! of course you are I" cried Annie. 

" He was of use a little while ago, 7 ' cried the 
Half-Crown, with a malicious grin ; " but you 
«an't buy a post-card with him any more." 

10 
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" But you can get a Halfpenny postage-stamp," 
said Annie, defending the little fellow. 

" And I'm of use in lots of ways besides," said 
the Halfpenny. 

" How ? " cried the Half-Sovereign, coming 
forward. 

" I pay the toll over Waterloo Bridge, and in 
that I'm useful to everybody but the Scotchman, 
who preferred walking round by South wark Bridge 
to paying with me. Then I buy the Echo. 97 

" Oh ! oh !" interrupted the Half-Crown and 
the Half-Sovereign ; " you don't call that an ad- 
vantage, do you V 

" Yes, I do. Then I buy book-post wrappers, 
and snuff, and, along with the Penny, I am useful 
in many ways beside." 

" Oh ! you are certainly useful, and I would not 
have you done away with for the world," said 
Annie. " You forget that a Halfpenny given to a 
poor man will buy him a loaf of bread or a bundle 
of firewood." 

"Bravo!" said the Farthing, getting up and 
coming forward ; " now I am sure of an impartial 
judgment on my humble merits, small as I am." 

"I shall be just," said Annie, with dignity. 
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"What have you to complain of?" for she was get- 
ting rather tired of their grumbles, and it was time. 

" In the first place, you will please to under- 
stand that I am not The Farthing who was found 
in Covent Garden ; because I never was there in 
my life." 

" I never imagined you had been. Go on." 

"I am the fourth part of a Penny, and my 
complaint is, that I am not treated with proper 
respect." 

" How r 

"People say, 'You're not worth a Farthing/ and 
'I don't care a Farthing/ and 'I won't give you one 
farthing/ and so on. That way of speaking of *»• 
person is, to say the least of it, disrespectful." 

" I agree with you ; but then you are only a 
Farthing, you know/' 

" What ! you treat me in the same way, too ! 
I won't stand it, that I won't !" and the Farthing 
was about to do something desperate, when he was 
kicked quietly on one side by the biggest of five 
flimsy-looking gentlemen, who had just arrived in 
time to protect Annie's dignity from outrage. 

Annie did not know the new comers, and asked 
them their names and business. 

10—2 
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" We have only come to make your acquaintance 
• and to ask you to make ours," said the one who 
chastised the Farthing. "I am a Five-pound 
Note, and I represent five Sovereigns ; I am as 
good as five Sovereigns put together, though really 
only a piece of paper. I am marked with a 
promise by the Bank of England to pay to the 
bearer the sum of five pounds; and while the 
Bank is solvent, I am worth five pounds to any- 
body." 

" And I," said the second paper figure, " am a 
novelty, and am called a Cheque-Bank Cheque. 
I am every bit as good as the Bank Note ; only 
people don't quite believe in me yet. I hope they 
won't treat me like Englishmen do most of their 
great men, and find out my real value only after 
my death. I carry the amoutit I represent written 
upon me in plain figures, and I ought to circulate 
as freely as a Sovereign or a Shilling/' 

"And I," said the third, "am an ordinary 
Bankers' Cheque, or Draft. My use is well known. 
I cost one Penny, and can be made payable to order 
or bearer. Moreover, you can cross me, and then 
by Act of Parliament I can't be put in circulation." 

" And I," said the fourth, " am a much-abused 
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instrument, called a Bill of Exchange. I am more 
useful than all the others put together, for I am a 
medium of credit. They are actualities. I stand 
for that which will not exist until a future time, if 
it ever exist at all. I am a perfectly legitimate 
instrument ; but, unfortunately, my use has been 
often abused, and, in the hands of certain men, I 
have been made a party to illegitimate dealings. 
I am quite innocent of them, ( though, I assure 

you." 

"And I/' said the fifth and last,, "am a Pro- 
missory Note ; and I am drawn like the Bank 
Note, but used like the Bill of Exchange. I may 
repeat all that the Bill of Exchange has said, on 
my own account, and I am not responsible for — " 

The- end of the sentence was cut off. The 
whole of the coins seemed bored and worried by 
the speeches of the paper currency. They all 
joined hands, and making a rush forward in a 
body, upset the Bank Note and the Cheque and 
the others right upon Annie. 

She jumped up in a hurry, and stepped too near 
the edge of the table, over which she fell ; but, 
fortunately, caught hold of a piece of string, and 
slid to the ground in .safety. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE CHRISTY MINSTREL. 

O sooner had her feet reached the ground 
than she became aware of the presence 
of a Nigger, dressed in the usual style of 
a strolling minstrel. He wore long calico trousers, 
striped red and white, falling loosely over enor- 
mous boots. His coat was calico too, striped blue 
and white, and the waistcoat was like the trousers. 
The suit was adorned "with immense blue and 
yellow spots, and a large collar stuck up round 
his neck, ending in two long points and protrud- 
ing in front of his chin. His face and hands were 
black and his hair curly. 

" I beg your pardon for intruding," said Annie, 
rather frightened at this sudden appearance of a 
black stranger. 
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" Not a bit Golly, me be ere on purputh to 
shee ye and amuth ye," replied the stranger, imi- 
tating the supposed dialect of a Negro with the 
twang of an American and the accent of a 
Cockney. 

"Who may you be ?" demanded Annie. 

" Muthent tell ye all at wonth, me tear. I be 
a, CHRIS chris, T I E ty, M I N min, S T 
ate, EEL rel," answered he, spelling the word. 

" And how is it you perform away from St. 
James's Hall then ?" asked Annie, remembering 
the usual form of their advertisement. 

" Dat ith a thecret," replied the other, 

" I thought you had changed your name lately 
too." 

" Yes, I be a Bore and Murgess Minstrel now." 
" Very well, then you have no right here." 
" Yes, I have." 

Then he twanged a banjo and rattled a pair of 
bones, and producing a tambourine shook it about. 
Then he took a seat on a piece of wood, and said : 

" I will thing you a thong, a thenstrumental one 
furth, if you please. Thith be an origminal menody 
called c De ole viled Roth/ or c I'll meet ye in da 
ram. 
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He made a queer sort of mock sentimental face, 
and sang to a well-known air, forgetting his negro- 
pronunciation altogether — 

THE OLD WILD ROSE, 

OR 

I'LL MEET THEE IN THE RAIN. 

" I'll meet thee in the rain, 
When the night is fine, 
WJien the sky is clouded o'er, 
And the bright stars shine. 
My heart for thee is freezing, 
Excuse me, for I'm sneezing, 
Through catching cold so sadly, 
My old ivild rose. 

" I'll leave thee in the rain, 
Down the lonely glen, 
Wliere I don't think you will wish 
To be left again. 
Thus will I treat Hue ever, 
And be a good boy never, 
Now don't you think I'm clever, 
My old wild rose." 

" Only a little thing of my own, my dear," said 
the Negro when he had finished. 

"One verse of that would have been quite 
enough," said Annie. 

" Dat'th why me didn't thing three. Now I vill 
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thing ye a thong in anoder thtyle," and to the 
banjo he sang the following : 

MOTHER, COME HOME. 
" Tabby, dear Tabby, come Jwme to the fire, 
Your Kitty is ivaiting for you, 
'Tis naughty to leave her alone all this time, 
For Kitty lias nothing to do. 
Her eyes are not opened, and sJie cannot see 
Tlie way that her mother should come, 
You promised to be back in less than an hour, 
To Kitty, dear Tabby, come Jwme. 

Come home, come home! 
To Kitty, dear mother, come home" 

" I should like another verse of that song/' said 
Annie. 

" I don't know any more," replied the Minstrel,, 
forgetting that he was a Nigger. 

" Oh ! you're not a Nigger at all," said Annie. 

" Of course I'm not a Nigger. I'm a Christy 
Minstrel — an imitation Nigger, that's all. Shall I 
make you one V 

" No, thank you." 

" Oh ! oh ! oh !" cried the Minstrel suddenly, 
" what is this ? Whatever is this ? What can 
it be r 

"Oh dear, what can it be?" exclaimed Annie also. 
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" It is I It must be !" exclaimed the Nigger. 
" What?" 

" Yes, it ith indeed, my ole friend and beloved 
companion." 

" who r 

" Who ? The only real and origminal SHOO 
FLY. The Shoo Fly. The only Shoo Fly. There 
hath been more money made out of him than any 
oder fly. He drawth more dan any oder fly but 
de great Spanish fly." 

This recognition was accorded to a large and 
curious-looking insect that came suddenly into 
the room and flew towards the Minstrel, and round 
and round his head with a noise like " Shoo ! shoo S 
shoo I" 

The creature looked like a bluebottle fly 
magnified to three or four times its natural size. 
It had one or two red spots on its blue body, 
and was furnished with four gauzy wings of 
immense size, spotted all over with different 
colours. 

" Ha ! ha 1" cried the Minstrel. " Fm tho glad 
to thee ye." And then he struck up the well- 
known melody, using his tambourine and bones to 
add to the harmony of the accompaniment. 
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The Shoo Fly continued his buzzing flight 
round the head of the performer until the music 
ceased for a minute, and then he flew straight at 
Annie and asked her, in a buzzing voice, if she 
knew who hd was. 

" The Shoo Fly, I suppose/' said Annie ; " but 
I never saw you before." 

" Never theen him before I" exclaimed the 
Nigger, " Vy dat ith the only origminal Shoo 
Fly. He be the moth magnanifittent insec in 
der 'ole world. He 'ave made more money and 
theen more company than any oder insec what- 
thomedever. He be the fineth Shoo Fly dat neber 
wath born." 

" Don't believe him," said the Fly. " I am only 
an impostor, and so is he. The real Shoo Fly died 
long ago, but I have been got up to imitate 
him." 

Then turning to the Minstrel, and buzzing 
round him again, the fly said " Sing, sing." 

Then the Minstrel began the melody again, and 
sang the following to his own accompaniment 
and that of the Shoo Fly, who kept buzzing about 
all the time ; and this was the celebrated * and 
highly interesting song, entitled 
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SHOO FLY, FLL SMOTHER THEE. 

" What capital fun is dis Nigger's nose, 
What capital fun is dis Nigger's nose, 
What capital fun is dis Niggers nose, 
It looks the colour of a fill-blown rose, 

And I reel, I reel. 
Hat ith vat my grandmother said, 
I always was very stupid and never had got no head. 
Shoo Fly, I'll smother thee, 
SJtoo Fly, Til smother Hue, 
Shoo Fly, Fll smother thee, 
Fm a fool as any one can see, 
And 1 reel, I reel, 
I reel like an evening star. 
I reel, I reel, 

I reel like an evening star. 

And I reel, I reel, 

I reel like an evening star. 

I reel, I reel, I reel, 

I reel Mice an evening star" 

The Minstrel sung the song with considerable 
energy, and from time to time made hostile attacks 
with his hands, and with a brilliantly-coloured 
handkerchief at the atrocious Shoo Fly, who, how- 
ever, took this as part of a performance to which he 
was quite accustomed, and dexterously- avoided 
every attempt to smother him or his noise. The 
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song quite exhausted the Minstrel, and he paused 
to recover himself before singing a second verse. 

Meanwhile the Shoo Fly sat down on the table 
near Annie, being then on a level with her head, 
and fixing upon her his two large beady eyes, 
asked het — 

" What do you think of me ?" 

" I think you're a Fly." 

" Well, I can buzz and you can't." 

" No, but I can sing." 

" Then you had better mind what you are about, 
for you'll have to do something presently." 
« Why?" 

" There comes King Cole !" 

And at that moment, out of the fire-place 
stepped Annie's old friend, and he still looked the 
same merry old soul as ever, and he came to 
Annie, and said — 

"Sing!" 

" But I can't just now." 

" Do something then." 

" I know a piece of poetry." 

"That will do," said the Shoo Fly; "give us 
something from Mrs. Hemans. She is an old 
friend of mine, and of the Christy Minstrels — 
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many of their songs are imitations of her 
style." 

Annie cast her eyes down a moment and would 
have liked to refuse, but King Cole was looking at 
her, so she recited — 

THE RAMSGATE SANDS. 

" I lime lieard folk speak of the Ramsgate Sands, 
Frequented by Niggers and German lands, 
Mother, oh ! where is that shining shore ? 

' Shall toe not seek it tvlien July is o'er; 
Is it there at evening a sea-breeze blows. 
So cold that it reddens tJie tip of your nose 1 
Not time, not there, my child. 

" Is it wliere the chalky cliffs arise, 
To feast the London milkman's eyes, 
Wliere bloaters and mackerel from Yarmouth seas. 
With fragrant odours perfume the breeze, 
And sea-gulls flying with snow-white icings, * 
Skim o'er the waves ivhen the storm-blast sings? 
Not there, not tJiere, my child. 

4t Is it far away in the North land cold, 
Where snuff is called sneeshen, and ivhisky is sold, 
Where men have bare knees, and bagpipes play, 
Deafening the ear with their horrid bray, 
And lobsters, and oysters, and shrimps, and crabs, 
Drive about in liansoms and four-wlieel cabs ? 
Not there, not there, my child. 
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" / have been there often, my little girl, 
Wlien my hair in papers nurse used to curl. 
Once you caught the fever in lodgings there, 
And they said it was only Hie change of air ; 
But that time was one of annoyance and pain, 
And I vowed if I went out of town again, 
It should not be there, my child. 19 

"Very pretty indeed," said the Shoo Fly. 
" Don't bother me," and he sprang off the table 
and flew at the Nigger, 

The latter had now recovered himself, and he 
struck up the melody again, and was going to 
sing, when a lot of things occurred to interrupt 
him. 

The window seemed to be crowded with the 
faces of creatures desiring admission, and sud- 
denly, as if yielding to a violent pressure from 
without, it burst open, and in came quite a large 
number of personages. 

The Golden Pheasant flew in, with all his beau- 
tiful feathers tinted by the rays of a bright sun- 
beam that followed him, and he perched upon the 
edge of the table. 

The Gold Finch followed, singing "Always 
merrily ; always merrily," and flying about all over 
the room. 

11 
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Then the King of the Diamonds came up to Old 
King Cole and embraced him. 

The Toad jumped into the room, dressed like a 
clown, and hopped up to Annie on one leg, which 
was a great feat for hirn to accomplish, and then 
he threw a double somersault backwards, and 
putting his head over his shoulder exclaimed, 
" Here we are again ! How are you the day after 
to-morrow ? Ain't it nice ?" 
. Then the Cockchafer came humming through 
the air, and he and the Shoo Fly flew round and 
round the room, performing a duet together with 
more enthusiasm than harmony. The Old Woman 
came in riding on her monstrous Cat, whose eyes 
looked brighter than ever. She at once dis- 
mounted, and walking up to the table searched 
for the Sixpence ; but no sooner was he discovered 
than, with wonderful activity, he eluded her grasp, 
sprang from the table, and rushed round the room 
with the Old Woman after him, till she tripped 
up over the Christy Minstrel's leg, and down she 
went and lay prostrate on the floor. 

Then the Grasshopper shot through the air, and 
jumped two or three times as high as he could, in 
a vain endeavour to touch the ceiling. 
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Lastly, the Black Beetle came in dancing the 
double-shuffle of the hornpipe, and behind him, 
with a look of mortification and disgust in his 
face, followed the Golden Beetle. 

The Black Beetle was the first to speak, and 
asked Annie, " Have you eaten any jam since I 
saw you last ?" 

" No," she replied. ' 

" Or plum-pudding ?" 

" No." 

" Or drank any porter ?" 
" No." 

" Then you are a very good girl, and I'll 
dance." 

And so he did, but not for long. 

The Old Woman got up off the ground, and 
continued her hunt after the Sixpence, till, just 
as she thought she had caught him, he bounced 
up on the table again and trod on the toes of 
the Half- Sovereign, who jumped up and roused 
all the other coins, and they rolled themselves 
on to the floor, jingled themselves, and mingled 
with the others. Then ensued a general con- 
fusion. 

11—2 
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The Beetle danced. The Cockchafer and the 
Shoo Fly hummed and buzzed. The Christy 
Minstrel rattled his bones, and the Toad joined 
him. The coins all began talking at once and 
quarrelling, and the two Kings stood looking on in 
blank amazement. 

A wonderful change next took place. 

The Christy Minstrel became suddenly covered 
with golden feathers and had a golden plume on 
his head. 

The Pheasant turned as black as a coal. 

The Beetle grew quite white and danced on one 
leg, which was astonishing for him, considering he 
generally made use of six. 

The Cockchafer and Shoo Fly changed heads and 
wings. 

The two Kings grew into one with a coal body 
and a diamond head, from which a flame broke 
forth. 

The Cats eyes became Sovereigns, and the Six- 
pence bent quite crooked, while the Half-Crown 
blazed up suddenly and lighted the whole 
room. 

And then the Toad jumped upon Annie and put 
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his finger in her eye, and then the Old Woman 
suddenly changed into a most lovely Fairy, clad 
in silver garments, and she took Annie in her arms 
-and breathed upon her eyes, and then 



Annie Woke 



CONCLUSION. 




iND rubbed her eyes. 

It was all a beautiful and strange 
dream, and she had been lying in her 
own little bed all the time. 

The sunlight of early morning was streaming 
into the room, tinting the wall and the flowers on 
it. The rays fell upon Annie's bed and shed a 
.glow over her hair and her cheeks, and almost 
blinded her when she opened her eyes to the full 
Then she drew back a little and sat' watching 
the clouds chasing one another above and around 
the sun, and thinking over all the strange scenes 
which had passed so vividly before her mind, and 
wondering how it was possible that all which had 
beamed before her with such colouring, life, and 
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reality, should be naught but the fancy of her 
little over-excited brain. 

Annie told me her dream, and I have tran- 
scribed it for others' enjoyment. 

Dear little children, the pages that have gone 
before are offered to you for your amusement, not, 
I hope, uncombined with instruction. 

There are many things in Annie's dream that to 
her mind were incomprehensible then, but she did 
not forget them. She thought over them, and as 
her mind advanced and its powers became matured, 
much that was obscure became clear, and the 
lessons taught were not thrown away, Annie was 
better, and I hope happier, for the teachings of 
that night. 

It is my fond wish that you, dear ones, Whom 
I love so much, may be made so too. Do not 
despise the innocent folly that brings the smile 
to your rosy dimpled faces. You cannot be too 
happy or too cheerful in your youth. Oh that 
you might always continue .through life children in 
heart and spirits, as you are now ! But if I ask 
you to laugh and be merry over fun, be serious 
with me also. Life in all seasons, in all ages, has 
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its moral lessons, which cannot be learnt too early,, 
and while smiling at folly, we should also remem- 
ber that mirth and merriment are th cheer life, but 
not to be its end and aim. 

I must leave you, but only for a time ; and in 
bidding you farewell, dear children, I ask you to 
treat my little book as some kind, sweet-faced 
friend, whose smile wins your hearts to listen be- 
fore the musical voice has reached your ears. To 
elder readers there is little to say. If one can 
touch the heart of age with the sweet remem- 
brances and regrets of youth, and rouse a thought 
that may make the reader better, younger, or more 
hopefpl for the future, one may feel the pleasant 
work not in vain, and fhis farewell becomes an 
revoir sans adieu ; and if you .don't know what 
that means, 6end round to the grocer's for a French 
plum, I mean a-Frencli dictionary. 
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